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An artistic display of Gladioli in 
a basket made of Glad leaves. 
See descriptive article on page 423 
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PEONIES 


A choice private collection must be moved 
this fall and owner wishes to sell the sur- 
plus. More than 100 varieties. List with 
prices on request. 6 varieties, labeled, 
my selection, $5.00. 
50 Congress Street 
0. W. SMITH Boston, Mass. 








Hatton’s Wonder Gardens 
Grower of Choice Gladiolus 


All flower lovers should get their names 
on my mailing list. 

D. S. HATTON 
Route 8, Box 489 - Portland, Oregon 





DON’T BUY MY BULBS UNLESS YOU WANT TO 
but don’t buy from anyone -until you see 
my list. Choice varieties, good, clean, vig- 
orous, healthy stock, well packed and 
priced right. Liberal treatment and per- 
fect satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
Send your nameé and let me tell you more 
about my stock and prices. 


A.M KITTOE 
1459 Tillamook St. - Portland, Oregon 





IRIS FOR WINTER BLOOMING 
Plant Iris unguicularis (stylosa) in pots, outside 
in South. Will bloom all winter. Ung. margin- 
ata, blue, margined white, 25c; Ung. alba, white, 
marked with gold, 80c; five assorted, $1.00; 
large clumps, $1.00. Plant now, will bloom this 
winter. 

For cut.flowers next spring, Ochroleucca 

gigantea, ivory and gold, 25c ea.; $2.00 doz. 
RANCHO COLINA - Colton, Calif. 
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Bulbs for Autumn p nting, 
FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 121 - Weiser Park, Penna, 








JOSEPH VAVRA | 
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INGTON BEACH 








Longfellow 


The wonderful new pink. 50c each, $5.00 
per doz., bulbs 1 inch or larger. 


WATERLOO BULB FARMS 


Waterloo, Iowa 


———_ 





MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 

Try one of my introductory collec- 
tions. 8 fine named Peonies for $2.50 
or 16 for $5.00. Book your orders as 
early as possible to be sure of getting 
all the varieties wanted. Fresh Peony 
seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 

Send for Catalogue 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 

Remington - Dept. A - Indiana 














Deer Lodge Glad Farm 


Honor Mich. 








Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 
Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 
100 leading varieties. Catalogues ready. 


M. FF. WRIGHT 




















BERRYCROFT GARDENS 


Specialize In 
IRIS, PEONIES, TULIPS and NARCISSUS 


12 Mixed Tulips 
12 Poet’s Narcissus 
12 Narcissus (Our choice) 


36 BULBS FOR $1.00, POSTPAID 
WALTER C. PEIRCE Troy, Ohio 








Peonies and Irises 


For dependable plants that usually bloom the 
spring following planting, try our Ohio grown 
stock. Standard varieties and leading novelties. 
Won four places at National at Peoria 1927. 
Descriptive catalog (1926) and price list for 
1927 ready to mail on request. 


E. M. BUECHLY - Greenville, Ohio 








12 BEST nT teas PEONY ROOTS 
8 Rachel, 3 Mons. Jules Elie, 3 Festiva 
Maxima, 3 Mad. Ducel. 

80 Best Blooming Iris Roots for $2.50, 
all labeled, f. o. b. 
Cash with order. Catalog free. 
STONECREST GARDENS 
Eau Claire, Wis. 











IRIS Your Choice 10 for $1.00, Labeled. 
One or more each: Attraction, A. Vic- 
tor, Brittanicus, Crimson King, Eldorado, Fairy, 
Frederick, Gerda, Her Majesty, Ingeborg, Khe- 
dive, Kochii, Lohengrin, Mandraliscae, Miralba, 
Mrs. Darwin, M. Du Sible, Niebelungen, Parisen- 
sis, Perfection, Quaker Lady, Salar Jung, Sans 
Souci, Spectabilis, Teresita, Walneri. 

2 Large Regal Lily Bulbs - $1.00 

12 Regal Lily Seedlings - $1.00 
SHILOH GARDENS - Box 650, Omaha, Neb. 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY 








Quality Gladioli 


Wholesale - Retail 
OVER 100 CHOICE VARIETIES 
Catalogue Free 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
2045 E. Couch - Portland, Ore. 











PEONIES 


SPECIAL TO GET ACQUAINTED 


10 Karl Rosefield, best crimson ___- $6.00 
10 Avalanche, pure white ___--____ 4.00 
10 Mme. de Galhau, pink___-_~_ ~~_- 3.00 

00 


$13. 

Special—All 30 roots for $10.00 Cash 
Don’t fail to get my bargain list. 

BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 

Route 3 - - 





WE SPECIALIZE IN THE WORLD’S 
FINEST 


GLADIOLUS 


It is to our mutual interest that your 


name is on our mailing list. A Postal 
will do. 

A. J. ANDERSON 
White Bear Lake - - Minnesota 








Kansas City, Mo., 


SUPERB PEONIES 


Beautiful illustrated Peony catalo 
world’s choicest Peonies free, — 
strong stock for September planting, 


ROSEFIELD PEONY GARD 
Valley Junction P.O. Des Molnes il 
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W. F. SHEARER | 
Gladiolus Grower 


~ 504 South: College St. Amgola, Ind, 














——s, 


George & Anna Hunsherger 


Growers of the World’s Finest Gladiol 


Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 








NORTH RIVER FARMS 


GLADIOLUS GROWERS 


Marshfield, Mass. 


IRIS SPECIAL 


Dream, Gold Crest, Anna Farr, Lent A, 
son, Queen Caterina, Georgia, Neptune, 
B. Y. Morrison, Kathryn Fryer, 
Princess Beatrice and Perry Blue, finest 
with each order, all for $5 postpaid. 


J. W. RECHER, 125 E. 4th St., Dayton, @ 










































Joerg’s White — 











LEGRON FLORAL CO. 


3842 Glendale Ave. - Toledo, Ohio 








DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A - Decorah, Iowa 








Brookvill The sensational large flowering early 
- Glad, Pink Callas, Dahlias, Peonies, Etc, 
Glen er ~~ County, “i Sica Cations che capa 2 
ew o rises - a Ss tess 
° . GEORGE J. JOERG, Int 
Peonies-Iris W. A. SISSON New Hyde Park —_L. 1, Ni 
Rosendale - Wisconsin - 
4 
— LEST YOU FORGET-- PEONIES! our zones | 
469 Varieties While waiting for your Glads to bloom WON SILVER ? 
you have ample time to send us your IRISES! MEDAL OF AMERICAN 
with ORIGINATOR’S full color descrip- name and address for our mailing list— PEONY SOCIETY, If 
tion listed in our free Catalog for 1927. RG = pone —. 7 last Glad Send for June Catalogue & 





eee * sou. PEONY GARDENS 
Goodner, Owner 
R. F. D. iz,” Box 727, Seattle, Wash. 
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Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 


Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 


(Copyright 1927 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 
Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 
Subscription price :— One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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The Comfort of Garden Seats 


E history of gardens has 
taught us that they have ever 
been a place in which to live, 
rest, meditate, or converse: 

In fact a refuge. 
The gardens of ancient Persia, 
the Orient, Rome, Italy, France, 
Spain and England provided an 
open-air living-room, an inner 
court, cloister, pergola, vine-clad 
arbor, patio, or terrace, developed 
to include seclusion, shade, com- 
fort—for relaxation and pleasure. 
We have adopted many of these 
garden features, and today our 













BY JULIETTE MOURON HOOD, (Calif.) 


gardens are becoming more livable. 
With an outdoor living-room we 
come into our heritage of sunshine 
and flowers. 

Garden furnishings,—awnings, 
sundials, bird baths, gazing globes, 
and fountains add much beauty 
and comfort; yet so many of our 
gardens lack well-placed, comfort- 
able seats; in many, seats are en- 
tirely lacking. 

A garden in its true sense is a 
place of repose, and as the gorgeous 
pageant of the Seasons pass we 
often wish for a seat in that lovely 





nook, under that shady tree, or on 
the dappled, sunflecked terrace 
without the bother of bringing 
chairs or seats from indoors. or 
from other parts of the garden. 

Each garden has many places 
adapted for a seat,—the shaded or 
secluded spot, at the end of the 
walk or path, under the pergola, on 
the terrace, in an opening of the 
hedge, among the shrubbery, or 
beside the pool. 

There are a great variety of 
seats appropriate for the different 
gardens, also of such variety in 
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A favorite seat under the Rose and Vine Trellis on the second terrace 
(Glimpse of garage on first terrace through the Rose and Vine trellis on second terrace) 
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View of part of the 90-ft. bed of Phlox, etc., on second terrace with 
Bird Bath and Seat under White Oleander, forming pleasing group 





Seat in Outdoor Breakfast Room 
Terrace. Enclosed on three Bides 
with Honeysuckles and Rose trel. 
lises, shaded overhead by a noble Elm 


Bench of Columbia marble on 
first garden terrace in the se- 
clusion of the Evonymus hedge 


price that a seat need not k 
counted as a luxury. 

A seat invites a study of Bird, 
Flowers and Trees; and a conten. 
plation of the wonders of the (rn 
ator cultivates the finer sensi). 
ities in human beings. 


A group of seats will draw the 
family or guests and the garda 
will exert its influence for good. 

Let us have more seats in ol 
gardens in which to “bide a wee’; 
invite the soul; and in sweet co 
tent heed the lure of “The Litt 
Voices.” 


This season of 1927 is a most exce-# 
tional one, even the hard-headd 
Weather department admits that, a 
there may be additional surpriss 
Various crops behave in a way nevé 
before known. As an instance, Gla: 
oli which commonly have crook 
stems are mostly all straight this yea, 
and Glads in Northern New York a 
surely wonderful this year. But t 
Corn crop in this section is practical) 
minus,—not a 25 per cent crop. 
the crop situation is summarized, sol 
additional surprises may be recorée 
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Ferns For the House [Daas the cold months there is 


nothing more pleasing than a 

dish of growing Ferns in the 
BY MINNA COMMON, (Nor. N.Y.) house. If these have been gathered 
by oneself the enjoyment is the 
greater. 

There is no use trying to force any 
Fern not naturally evergreen, to keep 
its fronds throughout the Winter. In 
the woods, by October, all- but the 
hardy Ferns have died down and it is 
easy to find the right kinds. 

Commonest of all and perhaps the 
most satisfactory too, is the Polypody 
(Polypodium vulgare). They always 
grow in closely packed clumps, and a 
few can be pulled out without injury 
to the colony. If kept quite wet, they 
will stay perfectly green and thrifty 
all Winter. 

The Evergreen Wood Fern (Dry- 
opteris marginalis) is alsowcommon. 
Young plants are pretty. This Fern 
can always be told by the round fruit 
dots on the very margins of the 
pinnae. 

The Christmas Fern (Dryopteris 
aN acrostichoides) is much larger than 
“YS the Polypody. It resembles the Sword 
Fern of the florist’s so much that it 
. is often mistaken for it. These are 
very sturdy and frequently send up 
new fronds in the house. They are 
too large for table use and the tips are 
apt to turn brown before Spring, but 
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their bright glossy fronds are the 
loveliest of Christmas decorations. 

In many localities the Fancy Fern 
(Dryopteris spinulosa intermedia) is 
plentiful. It is a very dainty, lacy 
Fern. Small plants having three or 
four perfect little fronds make beauti- 
ful Ferneries and live all Winter with 
small trouble. 


Daintiest of all is the Maidenhair 
Spleenwort (Asplenium trichomanes). 
This is not the Maidenhair Fern. The 
plants are compact and do not grow in 
colonies. They prefer limestone ledges 
under the shade of Hemlock trees. 
Their delicate fronds, barely six 
inches long, with shiny black stems 
edged on each side with little fan- 
shaped leaves called pinnae, are so 
dainty that it is hard to believe them 
evergreen. They make beautiful 
jardiniéres if you are fortunate 
enough to find any. 


Gather the Ferns with some soil 
clinging to the roots, wrap immedi- 
ately in wax paper to prevent the dry- 
ing of the rootlets, and bring home 
some soil and moss for potting. These 
Ferns will all be found in moist lo- 
cations, so keep them quite damp. 
Ferns do not require the perfect drain- 
age nor the sunshine that most plants 
do, so are particularly suitable for 
table use. 

In the Spring they can be placed 
in the flower border and will grow 
and thrive for years. It is more in- 
teresting to gather fresh plants each 
year for the house. 





Increased number of pages during 
the next few months will enable the 
Editor to use some valuable articles 
which have been on hand awaiting 
publication. Contributors who have 
failed to see their articles or notes will 
understand that during the summer 
months all publications run a smaller 
number of pages. It may be stated 
in this connection that THE FLOWER 
GROWER shrinks much less than most 
magazines. Upwards of 40 pages of 
reading matter in each issue means 
that no department has been neglected. 
Beginning with October eight or more 
pages will be added each month so 
that regular departments will be en- 
larged and valuable miscellaneous arti- 
cles used. 
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Culture of Hardy Phlox 


BY JAMES H. BISSLAND, (Mass.) 


N THE culture of hardy Phlox, 

| there are several factors which 
have a direct bearing on their suc- 

cessful growth. There are, (1) posi- 
tion as to sunlight, (2) character of 
soil, (3) feeding, (4) proper division. 

Phlox require full sunlight for the 
tops, but at the same time they re- 
quire a cool root system. Anything 
which will tend to heat the roots is 
absolutely detrimental to the Phlox. 
I believe this to be the most vital point 
in their culture. 

The deeper the roots penetrate, the 
cooler they will be, and the more con- 
tinuous the supply of moisture; hence, 
a well-prepared bed is the first step. 
The deeper you can dig and the more 
subsoil you can break up and replace 
with rotted turf, compost, etc., the 
better. I should say eighteen inches 
as a minimum and deeper if you have 
the time and patience. When you back 
fill do not raise the beds above the 
level of the ground as this will cause 
a dry surface. Plant the Phlox in this 
bed, but do not plant them too deeply. 
After the tops are well up cover the 
entire surface of the bed with three 
inches of leaf mold. This will keep the 
direct rays of the sun off the roots of 
the Phlox, keeping them cool and re- 
taining moisture. This point is most 
important. 


In my own nursery, where the Phlox 
plantings are too extensive to permit 
of this treatment, I find a good thor- 
ough dust mulch, produced by deep 
and frequent cultivation, to produce 
about the same results. Heating of 
the roots will cause your plants to 
wither and turn brown, and will tend 
to produce undesirable magenta col- 
ors in place of soft pinks. 

You will get the largest flower 
trusses and best colors from newly- 
made divisions. For an exhibition 
Phlox, divide in September, leaving 
each division with not more than three 
eyes. Thus you will get from one to 
three flower stalks per plant the fol- 
lowing year, each of large size and 
good color. If your objective is merely 
improved size and color and not ex- 
treme size, as for color masses in a 
garden scheme, use large divisions. 
The chief cause of a glorious pink re- 
verting to the primitive and undesir- 
able magenta, is lack of division. A 
large clump five or six years old will 
give poor color, poor size, poor form, 
and will be more subject to mildew 
and drought. 


If you have a clay soil, remove it 
entirely from your beds and replace 
with material from your compost 
heap; or dig in plenty of sand and 
humus. Clay soil bakes too readily. 
Phlox love a porous, cool soil, but you 
must also provide food. In large 
plantings we turn in green manure 
and stable manure followed by top- 





dressings of commercial ferti}; 
ing the Summer. Dried sheaeall dur. 
tankage, and fine bone mea] are gati.’ 
factory, but be careful in using — 
hen droppings or any other fresh 
manure. For a small bed, it might 
more convenient to use liquid may 
thus supplying food and moisture + 
one operation. Incidentally, a stesua 
Phlox will give you a poor color =z 


i“ THE propagation of Phlox we hay 

several methods available, (1) by 
seed, (2) by root cuttings, (3) by i. 
vision, (4) by green top cuttings 

Raising them from seed is an in 
structive and interesting process but 
worthless for propagating any named 
varieties as they will not come true 
from seed. Plant seed out-of-doors 
in the Fall, as the seed must be frozep 
before it will germinate. All the seed. 
lings will bloom the first year, and you 
will have about as many different eo). 
ors and shades as there are plants 
but practically all of them will he 
homely magentas and  washed-oy 
pinks. If you get one good color yo 
will be lucky ; throw the rest away ani 
increase your stock of the good om 
by division or root cuttings. 


Division of the crowns is a goo 
method for the home gardener, anj 
as I have said, use small divisions for 
large flower trusses. The larger yq 
make the divisions the more often yo 
will have to divide the clumps. 

Cuttings of the roots give you, 
method of obtaining a large number of 
plants from one clump. Lift th 
clump, shake off all dirt, and cut th 
larger roots away from the crom 
leaving about two inches attached 
the crown. You can replant the crom 
and water it thoroughly and thus rn 
tain the original plant. Cut ther 
maining roots into two-inch pieces ani 
pack in a flat of sand. Keep the fz 
well-watered and shaded. If this i 
done in the Fall, they will make » 
top growth before Spring, but if don 
in the Spring you can transplant ty 
small plants to their permanent pos 
tions early in the Fall. Phlox suf 
fruticosa, such as Miss Lingard, 
not be propagated by this method. 


The use of green top-cuttings offer 
no advantage over the other metho 
and you have the added bother: 
guarding against damping off 
rotting of the cuttings. 

Mildew may be due to sudée 
weather changes as from cloudy 1 
sunny, or damp to dry, or dry to dam 
Having healthy plants by followin 
above directions will help avoid it. 





Tell your friends about the combiti 
tion offers on the inside back cové 
(page VI,) either Irises or Gladid 
bulbs with a year’s subscription for 
extra dollar. A good way to get s0 
of your friends interested. 
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= Peony Planting Suggestions 

satis S should be planted in the 
fresh ge any time from September 
» hot + until the ground freezes too deep 
ht be low planting, and they succeed 
inure dh in good quality, well-drained gar- 
re in den soil, such as would produce a good 
arved 


f Potatoes. ie 
also, » hel roots in their natural position, 


two to four feet apart, (for permanent 


have lanti be four 
flower planting, rows may be fou 

) by Se epart plants three feet apart in 
Y di the row, or 312 X 31% feet will be 
atl preferred by some,) with the new 
N ip. eyes not more than two inches below 
but the surface of the ground. Some 
yo growers plant as close as 3 x 3 feet. 

Pras An application of ground bone (bone 
Ne meal) thoroughly mixed with the soil 
‘see. | will supply sufficient plant food for a 
d yon | year or two. A top-dressing of hard- 
at a wood ashes would assist in quick root 

development. 
7 Soil should be well prepared by 


plowing or spading and cultivating to 








a depth of eight inches or more and al- 
lowed to settle for a few days prior 
to setting the roots. 


On some types of soil (usually not 
necessary), a light covering of coarse, 
well-rotted stable manure, or leaves, 
or other mulch, for the first Winter 
will prevent the newly-set roots from 
heaving out because of alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. 

Remove covering from directly over 
the plants, in early Spring, before 
Peonies come through the ground. 
When Peonies are up a few inches, 
cultivate thoroughly and _ often, 
throughout the growing season. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 





Peony Solange 


_— variety, from the Editor’s ex- 
perience with it, would have small 
value commercially for cut flowers, be- 
cause of its very shy blooming char- 
acteristics; but as a producer of speci- 
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men blooms, it is very superb under 
favorable conditions. 

This year Solange has done well 
here in Northern New York; and from 
a Western flower show it was reported 
as having won the highest honor. 


Solange is a rather late variety, and, 
coming as it does, after most other 
varieties have done their best, it gives 
an opportunity for a comparison of 
quality which is not altogether pos- 
sible with the very early-blooming 
sorts. 

Rated at 9.7, only two varieties, 
Therese with 9.8, and LeCygne with 
9.9, surpass it. 


But the truth must be told, that both 
LeCygne and Therese are free and 
prolific bloomers under most any con- 
ditions and, therefore, they are not 
only superior to Solange as indicated 
by the rating, but have a vastly 
greater superiority than the compara- 
tive rating indicates. 


And just here the Editor does not 
mind offering a suggestion which has 
been made before, that ratings are not 
based sufficiently on behavior of the 
plant, but too much on _ individual 
blooms. 
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The above photograph was made on the same 
day that the Iris photographs, which appeared on 
page 357 of the August issue, were made. A part 
of the Editor’s Irises, his rarest varieties, shown 
on page 395 of the August issue, appear in the 
above photograph in the extreme left and just in 
front of the background of the trees. 
_ The Editor’s home illustrated above, although 
isolated in a small country town or hamlet, has all 
modern conveniences, including the latest in elec- 

cal equipment, and as a new tarvia road of 
Modern construction has just been completed past 
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Beginning of the Peony season in the Editor’s garden. Only the early varieties 
are blooming, but note the multitude of buds about ready to burst into bloom 


the gardens, connecting with the concrete road to 
Watertown, five miles distant, the advantages of 
the country and the conveniences of a city are all 
present. 

The home grounds of the Editor consist of about 
six acres, and he rents from neighbors about six 
additional acres so that his plantings of Peonies, 
Iris and Gladioli are quite extensive. One of the 
real natural advantages of the place is its back- 
ground of trees, as shown in the photograph. The 
old native White Pines are in plentiful supply at 
Calcium. 


By the way, don’t confuse the house itself with 
the ice house on the extreme right. The ice house 
was shown in one of the August photographs. It 
sets 200 feet back from the house, and the house 
is 100 feet from the highway. 

The pipes with standards shown, are the over- 
head irrigating system which has been applied to 
eight or ten acres of ground, and as the ground 
is light sand naturally, this irrigating system com- 
pletely pays for itself about one year out of three. 

In the October number we hope to show three 
views from the premises of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
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Suggestions About Knowing Mushrooms 
BY GEO. E. WARREN, (Mich.) 


discussed in this article and the 

one most abundant in early Sum- 
mer is Coprinus micaceus so called on 
account of the glistening mica-like 
scales on the cap. It is one of the 
members of what is commonly called 
the Inky Mushroom, ail of which ap- 
pear rather unexpectedly and last but 
a short time and quickly deliquesce or 
melt down in rainy weather. This 
little fellow bobs up, brownie-like, in 
great clusters after heavy rains; on 
lawns, from buried roots of trees and 
old stumps, and while they are of 
small size you will have no trouble 
in finding plenty for a meal, and I can- 
not think of any kind of greens that 
equal them stewed with butter, salt 
and pepper. Cut them off with a 
sharp knife, or nip them with the 
thumb and forefinger, leaving the 
roots only, as the stems are equally 
as good as the caps. The cap is tan 
color, buff or light brown and the 
gills at first white or light gray, then 
pinkish and finally black. They grow 
most plentiful in late Spring and early 
Summer and continue until September 
or first frost. 

Coprinus atramentarius,—don’t eat 
the name please,—and generally known 
as the real inky, as the name implies, 
is plentiful in Midsummer. This is 
much larger than Micaceus and has 
much the same habit of growth and 
the caps are usually gray or lead color, 
oval or egg shape from one to four 
inches high. Gills light color, stem 
up to half inch thick and four or five 
inches long. 

Coprinus comatus or Shaggy-mane, 
sometimes appears in Spring, if rains 
are frequent, but usually is not found 
until late Summer and Fall at which 
time it is plentiful and persists until 
frost. It gets the name from the 
peculiar: shaggy appearance of the 
long caps, which are about four inches 
in length on an average, and the stems 
are usually an inch or two longer. 
There are several varieties of the 
species mentioned but those named 
here are the most plentiful and the 
best. 

Should you be favored with plenty 
of rain in your territory, the Maras- 
mius oreades, or Fairy Ring, will ap- 
pear in Early Summer, and once 
learned cannot be mistaken for any- 
thing else. It is a favorite with me. 
This delicious little Mushroom takes 
its name from the rings or circles in 
which it grows in long grass, on lawns, 
in parks and pastures, and the rings 
increase in diameter from year to 
year. They grow also in lines which 
eventually develop into rings. The 
cap is tan color, somewhat umbonate 
in the center and rather tough, and 
should you find them in any quantity, 
they will be in size from that of a 
small Pea to three inches or more in 
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diameter. The stem is an inch or two 
in length, tough and firmly attached 
to the cap. Gills are pallid-white. 
They dry well and can be kept for 
months in sealers for winter use and 
they quickly return to normal by a 
few minutes’ soaking in water. The 
spores or tiny seeds that fall from the 
gills are white, while those of the 
Coprinus are black. 

There are a number of other excel- 
lent Mushrooms that appear about the 
same time as those above mentioned, 
but I shall refer to one other species 
only, viz:—Hypholoma. The names of 
four are here given Incertum, Appen- 
diculatum, Candollianum and Rugoce- 
phalum. As they are so near alike, 
except in size, suppose we just call 
them Hypholomas. There are many 
more of this family but as they ap- 
pear in the early Fall, we may have 
more to say about them later. Many 
of them make excellent catsup and 
pickles. 

The caps of the four, which are 
thin, are white or nearly so, and vary 
in size from a half-inch to four or 
five inches in diameter in the last- 
named variety. Stems up to four or 
five inches in length. Gills at first 
white, then pinkish or flesh color and 
finally dark purple; spores purplish 
brown. The flavor of this Mushroom 
more nearly approaches that of Agari- 
cus campestris or what is commonly 
called the Meadow Mushroom. All the 
varieties here mentioned cook well to- 
gether and you should experience 
little difficulty in finding plenty of 
them, and as there are no poisonous 
varieties, that in any way resemble 
them growing in the open, you should 
have little difficulty in identifying 
them all. Do not peel Mushrooms. 

And finally, do not eat anything 
gathered in the woods until you know 
—not think—something about them 
and then go mighty slow. 





Healthful Ventilation 


N ALL ventilation problems a distinc- 

tion should be made between places 
like public houses, where a few people 
gather, and public places, such as thea- 
ters. In the former, air leakage is so 
great that it is practically impossible to 
detect the decrease of oxygen or increase 
of carbon dioxide due to the respiration 
of the occupants. The humidity never 
gets high, and air may be recirculated 
without danger. Of course, the taking 
of cold air from outside into the home in 
cold weather is throwing away coal. 
Fans would help house comfort, particu- 
larly if so arranged as to force out the 
hot layer next the ceiling and mix it with 
the cooler air near the floor. 

In places where many people gather 
it is sometimes possible to detect a differ- 
ence in air gases as compared with out- 
side air, but even in such cases the dif- 
ferences are small and not of physiologic 
importance. However, in the presence of 





many people the temperatur ‘ 
ity of the air becomes high, ‘nae 
new air should be freely admitter <@ 
the air of the room should be OF else 
ditioned and recirculated. Fans — 
help in a crowded room, but may eal 
sufficient to give comfort, Comfest ail 
pends on the ability of the body - & 
heat as fast as it is produced. W lee 
not do that when the surrounding » 
too warm and humid. ies 
The usual figures of fresh air 
quirement are possibly too high. “x, 
down the temperature,” should be Pi 
motto in every school room. Air me. 
should be sought by fans or other = 
vices, and enough outside air admitted 
so that comfort is maintained, 
It should perhaps be added that aj 
washing may actually diminish the n 
tity of water in air. If air of high 
humidity and high temperature . 
brought in contact with a fine spray of 
cold water, the air comes out cool and 
saturated with water vapor. But the 
total moisture in the air at the ] 
temperature may be less than that pres- 
ent before it entered the washer. Such 
air, as it is warmed up in breathing 
takes on more water, keeps down body 
temperature and contributes to ae 
fort.—Journal American Med. Asso, 





Location of Calcium, N.Y, 


From time to time readers ask 
where this magazine is published, some 
stating that they cannot find it on the 
map. Calcium is but a small hamlet 
of a few dozen houses, with only a 
railroad station, post-office, grocery 
store and Grange hall; (yes, there are 
also two garages, and several Silver 
Fox farms,) but we are only five miles 
from Watertown, a city of more than 
30,000, and connected by a concrete 
state road, which is open for travel 
practically every day in the year, so 
that we have all the advantages of a 
city with the added advantages of the 
country. The photograph of the 
Editor’s home, published elsewhere in 
this issue, will give some idea of the 
“wide open spaces” available. 

It may interest readers to know that 
THE FLOWER GROWER happens to be 
published at Calcium because of the 
fact that I was born on a farm within 
two miles of my present location, lived 
there until I was eight years of age, 
then removed to the village of Evans 
Mills, only five miles north of Calcium, 
where I resided until I was nineteen, 
removing then to Utica, N.Y., anda 
few months later to Iowa and Minne- 
sota. The old farm of 160 acres is in 
my possession, and here at Calcium 
within a mile of the railroad station, I 
also have forty or fifty acres of land 
for any activities that my ambition 
suggests and my financial ability 
makes possible. 

One of these days I am going t0 
dictate a little outline of my lifetime 
experiences which will explain some 
what more fully than the above as 
what I have been “up to,” going om 
sixty years, not only here in my old 
home county, but elsewhere in North 
America. 

MADISON COOPER 
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HIS is the month for planting 
T oat to flower indoors during 
Winter. 

i © such things as Hyacinths, 
issi, Tulips, Freesias, Snowdrops, 
evand store away in a dark place to 


d. 
— mall bulbs such as Crocus, 
wad Snowdrops, 4, several in each pot 


THE FrewBLhR GROweER 
September Work in the Garden 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


this month, and if there is any vacant 
ground that will not be needed for 
some time, sow it down to Clover, 
Vetch, or other legume, to be dug in 
as green manure. 

Sow Endive for late Fall use, also 
Potato Onions, and Tree Onions to 
supply green Onions next Spring. 

Primulas, Cyclamen, Cinerarias, 


















































o pan, 6, Dutch Hyacinths singly in 
Linch pots, or three in a 6-inch pot, 
overing afterwards with moss or 
leaves. 

Bulbs for growing in water should 
have their roots started in a box of 
wet sand, 2, before they are taken in- 
side, 

Dahlias will require careful tying, 
disbudding, and thinning out of sur- 
plus shoots and a good soaking of ma- 
ture water every week, to get first 
class flowers. 





Sow hardy annuals to stand the 
Winter this month. Sow such things 
4 Clarkias, Godesias, Larkspurs, Mar- 
igolds, ete. 

Celery will need earthing up. 
Broccoli should be given manure 
water occasionally, and Brussels 
Sprouts, Kale, and other Winter 
Greens can be planted. 


Sow succession crops of Spinach, 
lettuce, Radishes, and Cress. A good 
way to sow Cress is shown at 3. An 
ld piece of sacking is placed on the 
ground, watered, and the seed sown on 
top. This keeps the Cress clean, and 
free from dirt. 

Sow a batch of early Peas to winter 

ugh, in a well drained part of the 
en; also Turnips, and Onions for 


sts next Spring. 


Potatoes will be ready for digging 





Chrysanthemums, for fall and early 
spring-flowering, should receive some 
form of plant food, I, every week, and 
any empty frames should be filled with 
cuttings of Violas, Pansies, D; Snap- 
dragons, C; Pentstemons, Carnations, 
early Cauliflower plants, cuttings of 
Delphiniums, G; or Hollyhocks, Roses, 
or Lettuce, B, or they could be used 
to force Violets. 

You can increase good varieties of 
Hollyhocks, by making eye cuttings, 
as shown at F. Root cuttings of all 
kinds of bedding plants this month 
such as Geraniums, Fuchsias, Calceo- 
larias, etc., to winter through for next 
year’s flowering. 

Prune Gooseberries and Currants 
directly the fruit is picked. Plant 
new Asparagus beds, and prune Ram- 
bler Roses as soon as they are through 
flowering. 

This is the best time to seed down 
new lawns also to plant Rock Gardens. 





Vanilla 


VANILLA, known in every house- 
hold for its flavoring qualities, is 
derived from the fruit of Vanilla 
planifolia, a species endogenous to 
Mexico, Guiana, Brazil, Peru and the 
West Indies and is now cultivated in 
several of the Tropical countries. 
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The plant, a genus of parasitical 
Orchids, springs from the ground at 
the base of a tree and climbs with 
twining stems to a height of thirty 
feet. It sends fibrous roots produced 
from nodes, from which the leaves 
also grow, into the tree. These roots, 
drawing sap from the tree, will sus- 
tain the plant even though the princi- 
pal root has been destroyed. 

The stem is four-cornered and 
juicy; the leaves long and fleshy. 

The flowers are in spikes, very large, 
fleshy and generally fragrant. 

The fruit is a pod-like, fleshy cap- 
sule, opening along the side. 

The pod, cylindrical in form, about 
one-half inch thick and several inches 
long is harvested before it is fully ripe 
and dried in the shade. It contains a 
soft, black pulp in which is imbedded 
many minute, black seeds fram which 
Vanilla extract is made. 

It appears in commerce in packets 
of fifty or one hundred pods, wrapped 
in cane leaves and sheet lead, or in 
small tin boxes. It has a strong, pecu- 
liar, but agreeable odor. Benzoic acid 
is sometimes so abundant in it as to 
effloresce in fine needles. 

Vanilla is of little use in medicine, 
although it is a gentle stimulant and 
promotes digestion, but has been much 
used by perfumers. 

Vanilla plant may be grown in 
greenhouses, and fruit has been pro- 
duced by hand pollination, but the 
production of fruit is not generally 
successful therein, and this is, in some 
measure, the case in the East Indies 
and in some parts of other Tropical 
countries. It is supposed that the 
presence of insects, delighting in the 
flowers, make it more productive in 
some parts of the Tropical regions 
than others. 

The plant belongs to the natural 
order Orchideae, being popularly 
called Orchids; endogenous plants re- 
markable for the structure of their 
flowers, which are also of great beauty 
and often of exquisite fragrance. 


The order consists of herbaceous 
perennials, shrubs and climbers and 
are to be found in all parts of the 
world except the coldest and the most 
arid regions; but are most numerous 
in the humid forests of the Torrid 
Zone, particularly in America. 

The root tubercles of a number of 
species furnish a nutritious article of 
food. 

LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 





Various notes by the publisher to- 
wards the back of this issue may in- 
terest most readers. Readers of any 
magazine like to know what the pub- 
lisher is thinking about and what he 
is hoping for, and incidentally most 
readers are willing to do their share 
toward accomplishing an important 
mission. This magazine is the best 
balanced collection of real literature to 
be found in magazine form. Don’t 
fail to point this out to your friends. 
A trial subscription will convince 
them. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.’’—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Our Homes:—Temperature, Hu- 
midity and Purity of Air Therein 


N HIS Weather Department this month, Brother 

Hazen has some very interesting statements to 

make and suggestions to offer which will prove 
food for thought for those who are interested in 
better living conditions and the possibilities for the 
future. As I have studied this question of control of 
temperature, humidity and purity of air in living 
rooms for quite a few years, since I was first inter- 
ested in refrigerating work, more than twenty-five 
years ago, the suggestions which are offered in 
Hazen’s Weather Department this month especially 
interest and appeal to me. , 

The way humanity is living now, and considering 
the possibilities of improved living, is so ridiculous 
that twenty-five years hence, (perhaps it will be 
longer, but possibly a shorter time,) we will wonder 
why the people of the first and second quarters of the 
twentieth century were so uncivilized and crude in 
their methods, and indeed, we will wonder why they 
lacked enterprise to develop improved living condi- 
tions. 

This little talk is not intended to be a scientific dis- 
cussion of the subject, nor even a detailed suggestion 
as to what has been done and can be done; but it 
should be pointed out that outside a few public build- 
ings and a few experimental propositions, control of 
temperature, humidity and purity of the air in living 
rooms or inhabited spaces has not been adopted on 
any considerable scale. 

The possibilities of the future are almost un- 
limited and do not involve or require the application 
of new principles or methods. The only requirement 
is a realization of the desirability of control of atmos- 
pheric living conditions and an application of devices 
and methods already in service. 


WHILE we all admit the desirability of keeping 

'* warm during cold weather, we are, practically all 
of us, willing to swelter during the heat and humidity 
of Summer, and without any serious resentment other 
than to complain about the weather. 

But in keeping our homes warm during Winter 
we overlook the necessity of humidity control and the 
supplying of reasonably pure air; so that when it 
comes to improved living conditions, so far as the 
atmospheric elements are concerned, we are in a very 
crude stage at the present time. About all we have 
done is to control temperature during cold weather. 

We realize that ventilation is necessary to give 
purity of air, but few people understand even the 
rudiments of it, practically. We realize that exces- 
sively high humidity is uncomfortable and depress- 
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: : : . low hun; 
ity, such as is present in the air of almoc, Umid. 
during cold weather, while not so deprani TY home BONE 
comfortable, is equally, perhaps more desta and up. 
general health. , Uctive ty ( 
un 
Truly, the way we are living as ¢ 
the way we might live, is a od short of rid uit ly 
Give some thought to this, friends, not that rus! | gentil 
probably do anything about it at the moment : of mé 
it is worth thinking about for the future. ‘Ty, but able | 
five years will see some very radical advances ane and | 
this line. Keep your mind, at least, abreast with | right 
times. the about 
MADISON COOPER the ot 
Dr 
: rakin 
Nut Trees in the Landscape Jf jas 
UCH has been written on the subject The | 
M food, and considerable talk has been meio oa 
the line of planting Nut trees on the home grounds - 
but we hear very little about the value of such tree 7 
from a landscape or ornamental standpoint al 
; eh done 
A fine specimen Nut tree on the lawn is not only | about 
a distinct advantage from the standpoint of furnish natur 
ing useful food, but the Nut tree has large ornamentg| | acts ¢ 
value. Shrubbery and various herbaceous plantings § men, 
can be made around and among Nut trees if seversj } really 
are grouped together. Nut trees are very deeply Si 
rooted, and, therefore, will not seriously affect shrub. | under 
bery unless the new idea that certain trees, (Walnuts § tell 0 
I think are mentioned,) are found poisonous to cer. § of ou 
tain plantings. This has yet to be demonstrated on § found 
any considerable scale, and it is probable that this} Men 
need not deter one from planting Nut trees. from 
It is not at all necessary that only the generally § tives. 
accepted ornamentals like Maples, Elms, Poplars, etc, make 
should be planted around the home grounds. Plant § Dee2 
also plentifully of Nut trees which will do well in § lows: 
your particular climate and location. They not only and t 
are interesting and ornamental, but may prove de § ‘heir 
cidedly profitable during the years to come. nm 
MADISON COOPER rane 
Tl 
° ° eo thing 
Selecting Fruit Varieties far fe 
ARVEST time is the season when varities for ody 
home planting should be selected by those not § of aj 
familiar with common sorts. When New Year’s Day § shoul 
turns the thoughts forward to planting time, the only § writ; 
recourse with most fruits is the nursery catalog with Bi 
its superlatives for every variety, and its emphasis} nto, 
on the new and untried kinds. doubt 
Many standard lists of fruits have been prepared, § enti 


and in general they include those varieties which ate 
adapted to a wide range of growing conditions ani 
which are dependable everywhere. The great advat- 
tage of the gardener, however, is in the freedom with 
which he can select, from the multitudes of preset 
day varieties, those which are particularly suited t 
him and his purposes. This is a broad field in whit 
the preferences of the individual are not closely t 
stricted. 

A long list of varieties might be compiled from 
those grown in almost every neighborhood and tlt 
opportunity to trade samples and to exchange opit 
ions on varieties with friends and neighbors sho 


not be overlooked. 
R. A. VAN METER 
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Bunk-shooting De-bunkers 


pUNK;—An untruth; an erroneous teaching.— (EDITOR) 


ynder the title, “Yes, SOME History IS Bunk,” 

[ had something to say about the historian who 
drew on his imagination to the extent of misrepre- 
enting, coloring, or falsifying facts for the purpose 

ing his own country appear in a more favor- 
light, with the purpose of fostering patriotism 
promoting devotion to the flag. That was all 
right in its place, but today I want to tell a story 
ta different class of historian who wants to tell 

he other extreme of history. 

During Roosevelt’s time, we heard much of muck- 
raking, but of late years the phrase has fallen into 
disuse, but I guess we older ones know what it means. 
The historian who wants to aggrandize his own na- 
tion at the expense of facts is bad enough, but these 
muckraking historians are worse. The former set 
up an imaginary ideal which perhaps does some harm 
ina way, but it does nowhere near the harm that is 
done by some modern writers who are pleased to tell 
about the seamy side of life and weaknesses of human 
nature; and, in fact, belittle the great and unselfish 
acts of history, and magnify the “littleness” of big 
men, and belittle the greatness of those who have 
really made history. 

Such writers are nothing but mud slingers and 
uder the pretense of humanizing our heroes, they 
tell only of their human weaknesses. The founder 
of our Christian religion does not escape, and the 
founder of this great American Republic likewise. 
Men who write thus for publication, do so mostly 
from personal, mercenary, and money-grabbing mo- 
tives. They are not interested in the ideals which 
make life really worth living. Indeed, they have 
been called, by an Englishman who knew, “foul fel- 
lows.” Such writers are willing to sell their integrity 
and their own ideals for what they can get out of 
their efforts to undermine the ideals and standards 
which have been set up in our literature and in our 
nation. They do this under the mistaken impression 
that they are DEBUNKING something. 

This is not the first time that I have had some- 
thing to say about these cheap writers who care noth- 
ing for the high ideals of life and who are chiefly, if 
not wholly, interested in seeing how big a story they 
can tell. These fellows need curbing and the efforts 
of all who are interested in the better things of life 
should be set against them. A refusal to buy their 
writings is the best method of control. 


But there are a certain class of people who are 
entertained and catered to by this sort of stuff and 
doubtless the bunk-shooting debunkers will always 
continue to find a market for their dirty wares. 


MADISON COOPER 


Per of my little preachments in the April issue 





Beauty and the Personal Equation 


[N ANOTHER column Prof. Norton introduces a 
subject which is decidedly interesting, if, indeed, 
not actually important to the grower and lover of 
flowers. Beauty, as we understand it, means nothing 
very definite. Beauty, even among people of esthetic 
perament and a rather highly-trained artistic 
sense, is decidedly an indefinite thing, and the experts 
fail to agree on a standard of beauty. 


In short, beauty is a question of ideals, and as our 
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ideals change from year to year as we make progress 
and travel through life, necessarily our standards of 
beauty change likewise. Nevertheless, a discussion 
of this subject is important as it will help to eliminate 
_ - the misunderstanding of what beauty con- 
sists of. 


What Prof. Norton has said about Dahlias will, of 
course, apply for the most part equally as well in 
principle to other flowers; and, therefore, what is 
said above does not consider the Dahlia apart from 
flowers as a whole. 


It is a fact that beauty in about three cases out 
of four, perhaps nine cases out of ten, is based on 
nothing more tangible or important than mere whim 
or a fleeting fancy, and this is proven by the fact that 
those who make selections are unable to analyze the 
qualities of beauty which they prefer. At the same 
time, it must be recognized that some varieties are 
outstanding as compared with the general run and it 
will not do to treat this subject in such a hard-headed 
and practical manner that beauty is eliminated com- 
pletely from our consideration. Beauty exists even 
though it is intangible. 


_ As the headline of this brief suggestion indicates, 
the so-called personal equation is pretty nearly the 
whole thing in the consideration of beauty ;—our 
personal likes and dislikes, whims and idiosyncrasies, 
enter into our standards of beauty. That these stand- 
ards are changing will readily be admitted. 


Another thought hinges on Prof. Norton’s sug- 
gestion, that “many good old Dahlias are scored low 
for no reason, so far as I can see, but that they are 
well-known.” It is a fact that when a variety be- 
comes commonplace, to a large extent it loses its 
beauty in the eyes of the great majority of people. 
Rarity is an element of beauty with most folks, and 
it need not be pointed out that most people are not 
keen on what constitutes a true sense of beauty and 
that their likes and dislikes are therefore mostly based 
on nothing tangible whatever. When a variety is in- 
creased to’an extent where it becomes common, it 
thereby loses its interest not only for the great ma- 
jority of commercial growers, but also for the aver- 
age flower lover. There are but few people who have 
such a sense of values that they are able to judge 
o— and real beauty regardless of quantity avail- 
able. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Sunflower 


Court jester to his Solar Majesty: 

Attired in serried robes of royal green, 

Proudly he stands before his sovereign dread, 
Like rival monarch lifting haughty head 
Whereon a priceless crown of shining gold is seen. 


Brief is this instant of the passing jest: 

The proud head in submission slowly bends; 
From drooping crown he plucks each shining ray, 
A modern Midas casting gold away, 

Fearful lest by his daring jesting he offends. 


And now the play is ended! Lo, he stands - 
And offers to his sovereign worthy meed,— 
Patience at last her perfect work has wrought, 

From hours of humble waiting he has brought 
Abundant royalties of rich and fruitful seed. 


—LILLIAN MARVIN SWENSON 
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What Makes a Dahlia Beautiful 


AHLIAS in bloom now gladden the heart of the 
D garden toiler who has watched them through 
all the trials and difficulties from dried and 
shriveled roots, rain, sun and bugs, up to the glorious 
outcome when the cherished new kind first bursts 
forth some calm and dewy morning. 
Now is a good time to consider wherein lies their 
charm. 


The time may come when Dahlias will be grown 
as a field crop for sugar production. Some inulin 
and fruit sugar is made from them now for a limited 
demand. Perhaps a few of the thousands of gar- 
deners who sell Dahlia flowers or roots grow them 
just to sell. But nearly all of us grow Dahlias be- 
cause we like them. The Rose and other flowers have 
an additional esthetic value in their delightful per- 
fume, but Dahlias make their appeal almost solely 
to the eye. 


We recognize beauty of form and color, but when 
we come to analyze beauty and ask why we pick one 
form, one color, or color combination, as more beau- 
tiful than another, we run into a very deep and dif- 
ficult question. 


Artists discourse ably on the principles of beauty 
in landscape, in human form, in architecture; but few 
have gone into the causes of beauty of flowers. Most 
of the art books I have consulted and most of the 
artists I have talked with find beauty an easily rec- 
ognized quality but difficult to explain. They can 
tell you that what you call beautiful is or is not beau- 
tiful, but: “What makes it beautiful?” “We cannot 
tell.” If anyone wants to go into the question of the 
nature of beauty, I recommend beginning with Mun- 
sterburg’s “Psychology of the Photoplay” which gave 
me a clearer exposition of what beauty is and how 
we appreciate it, than any work I know. But even 
it does not tell why a Dahlia is beautiful. We must 
begin for ourselves then. 


I HAVE attempted to get some original information 
by placing before different groups of people, Dah- 
lias selected to show different forms of the same color 
and others to show different colors of the same form; 
and asked them to tell which they thought more beau- 
tiful and why. This has been done with children in 
the elementary schools from the third grade up, with 
summer-school teachers, scientific meetings, and hor- 
ticultural societies. The data have not yet been fully 
analyzed, but I may say that they are extremely vari- 
able, and definite principles do not stand out clearly. 
One interesting thing noted is that small children 
like white more than grown people do. It is said that 
men like red and other bright colors more than 
women do, but I have not demonstrated that. 


Our ideas of beauty seem to be largely a matter 
of education and tradition but I still have a feeling 
that some primitive feelings, instincts and associa- 
tions underlie them. 

But why do we grow the Daklia varieties we do 
and why do we like those that we like? Well, you all 
(yes, Maryland is in the South, and if you will look 
in the Bible, Philippians 1:7, 8, 25, you will see that 
we are perfectly orthodox in this grammatical form), 
you all tell why you like yours, and I will tell what 
1 like in mine, and why if I can. 

Now before you read the rest of this and get 
prejudiced, go over your garden and find out your 
reasons for liking your best Dahlia friends and try 
out the other flower lovers nearby. 
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To me the bright and warm colors are attract; 
scarlet, orange red, deep yellows, pure white (if ne 
is any). The softer shades of the yellows, golq = 
amber are still more pleasing, and the more delicat 
tints of the reds, rose-pink, salmon-pink and Icate 


pink are the best of all. Dure 
Mixed colors if harmoniously blended, are » 
pleasing than pure self-colored flowers. Sharp utes 


are too striking and bizarre. The best color blends 
are those that suggest light on the tips or stil] bette 
from within as in Moon Glow and Rheinischer 
Frohsinn. Muddy mixtures of yellow and purple a 
very common in Dahlias but rarely pleasing The 
lighter purples, mauve, magenta, lavender are res 
cold for me. A bright red-purple or rose-purple j 
good, and for extreme brilliance the rose-req that 
dazzles the eye to look at it, hypnotizes the More 
savage feelings. 


IN FORM, the show Dahlia, once supreme in design 

is now liked by few. Perhaps it suggests too much 
conformity to rigid rules for liberty lovers of today 
The message of the show type may be that seeking 
perfection is more satisfying than actually having at. 
tained it. 


Size is a desirable quality, satisfying the quantity. 
getting instinct. But many big decoratives are ugly 
because without design, resembling heaps of colored 
rubbish. 


The deep bloom, with petals well spaced, is better 
than the flat form with petals close together. Jersey's 
Beauty has very near the ideal form. Last year | 
think I discovered the reason for liking this form, 
The gradual opening up and curving back of the 
petals gives the impression of motion from the center 
outward. Life is more attractive than stillness. The 
flower is like a flowing fountain, or like the landscape 
opening up as one goes forward on the road. This 
same structure gives beauty in less degree to nearly 
all Dahlias. The lines converging to the center draw 
the observer in, and one might imagine that this 
attracted feeling goes back to the instinct of the 
honey-seeking Bee following the converging lines of 
the flower to the nectary. 


The liking for the artistic curves of petal outline 
and disposition, the head form, the stem curves. arises 
from principles laid down by Hogarth. A study of 
his elements of beauty in art would be well worth 
while for flower lovers. 


Last Summer I sketched on the blackboard in my 
laboratory in the University of Marvland my idea of 
the ideal American Dahlia: The head well held un on 
the stem but not looking straight up as in /nsulinde, 
the stem not too strong and with a slight ogee curve, 
only rudimentary foliage on the first 18 to 24 inches, 
Jersey’s Beauty form, 5 to 8 inches in diameter, color 
something like Maid of the Mist. Lo! when flowering 
time came on later, there in a neighbor’s garden was 
my ideal almost exactly in Katherine Valentine. | 
have only seen one plant so far but I have it under 
observation at home now and hope it will maintain 
its reputation. 


This suggests another factor in our ideas d 
beauty. Distance and rarity certainly lend enchant 
ment to the view. Commonplace beauty is not # 
thrilling. Many good old Dahlias are scored low fot 
no reason, so far, as I can see, but that they are well 
known. 

J. B. S. Norton, (Md.) 
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Are Americans Jazzy? 


to jazz, but some of the younger generation 

are without doubt. But there are sufficient ex- 
ceptions to the rule to furnish a nucleus for better 
things to come. 
* What do you find when in conversation with the 
average Man or woman these days? He or she will 
talk on one subject for about 45 seconds,—perhaps 
50, Then the subject shifts. There is no disposition 
to talk a subject through or arrive at any result or 
opinion. 

If Americans stay home evenings these days, they 
have the radio. Instead of spending a quiet evening 
at home reading something informative and educa- 
tional, if they are a bit sleepy or feel tired they want 
entertainment and turn to the radio. They get a mix- 
ture of opera music, political speeches, bedtime 
stories, jazz and whatnot. This reproduces in our 
homes the distraction of crowded public places. 


HAT is the remedy? Time is the great healer 

and time will furnish the remedy for present 
conditions. Incidentally a bit of right thinking on 
the part of those who are leaders will help. The 
daily press is the chief offender. No denial is made 
of the fact that they furnish what the people want. 
The same is true of the moving picture shows and the 
same is true of the radio. Then what? 

We must start with the younger generation. With 
a groundwork of a right education, and an under- 
standing of what human life on earth represents, 
they will be so anchored that they will not be misled. 


Think it over, you older ones who read this, and 
see what you can do to lend a hand. 


MADISON COOPER 


N° THE real American is not seriously addicted 





The Function of a Fan 


Few people understand just what the electric fan, 
or even a palm-leaf fan held in the hand, does in 
cooling. Some seem to think a fan cools the air. It 
does not cool the air; it only circulates the air, and 
while the air is not cooled by the circulation, the cir- 
culation cools the person exposed to the air in motion. 


There are two principles at work which effect the 
cooling, and which make a fan very desirable in warm 
weather. First, the temperature of the air is gen- 
erally lower than the temperature of the body, and 
therefore, circulating the air, (increasing the quan- 
tity of air in contact with the skin,) means increased 
cooling. 

Second, the cooling effect of evaporation. When 
we perspire, and expose ourselves to a circulation of 
air, the perspiration is carried off, and this evapora- 
tio aids materially in the cooling process. Even 
when we do not sensibly perspire, there is an evapora- 
tion from the skin which has the same cooling effect. 


This is just a bit of physics practically applied. 
and because the Editor was for many years engaged 
In refrigeration, and especially in connection with 
ventilating and air-circulating systems, as applied 
thereto, he has seized upon a little note in The Path- 
finder to explain a bit how a circulation of air, either 
from natural causes or from a fan, results in a sensa- 
tion of cooling. 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Old Songs 


‘THIS old English ballad has undergone all the whittling 

and distortion common to old songs that have been 
handed down by word of mouth over long periods, making 
it difficult to get at anything approaching the original 
form. Undoubtedly some of it has been lost, and sequence 
thereby interfered with. Probably the original was called 
“Gypsy Davy,” though I am not sure of that. “Blackjack 
Davy” was presumably a highwayman. “Doney” is un- 
doubtedly a corruption of the Spanish title, Dona, which 
corresponds with the English, Lady. It is still in use in 
the hill countries, and has come to mean, according to 
locality, sweetheart, wife or paramour. The last line of 
each verse is to be repeated. 


BLACKJACK DAVY 


Blackjack Davy came riding by, 
Singing, Oh, so gaily; 

He sang so loud the green woods rang, 
And charmed the heart of a lady. 


When Lord Thomas he came home, 
Inquiring for his lady, 

The answer that they made to him, 
“She’s gone with Blackjack Davy!” 


Oh, he caught up his old grey horse, 
And he caught up his pony; 

He rode all night and he rode all day 
’Til he overtook his doney. 


“Oh, come, go back, my dearest Dear, 
Oh, come, go back, my Honey, 
Oh, come, go back, my dearest Dear, 
You'll never lack for money.” 


“T won’t ‘go back, my dearest Dear,’ 
I won’t ‘go back, my Honey’; 
I wouldn’t give a kiss from Davy’s lips 
For you and all your money.” 


“Oh, go pull off your snow-white gloves 
All made of Spanish leather, 
And give to me your lily-white hand, 
We'll walk and talk together.” 


Oh, she pulled off her snow-white gloves 
All made of Spanish leather, 

And gave to him her lily-white hand 
And said, “Farewell forever.” 


“T once lay on a feather bed 
By the side of you and the baby; 
Tonight I lie on the cold, damp ground 
By the side of Blackjack Davy.” 


I should be very grateful if someone would send me 
the words of the old play-song children sang when playing 
ring-a-round-a-rosy, beginning: 

“King William was King James’ son; 
From the royal race he run. 
He wore a star upon his breast, 
That pointed away to the cuckoo’s nest.” 


and another of about the same vintage, a part of which 
went this way: 
“T kneel because I love you, 
I kneel because I love you, 
I kneel because I love you, 
And right shall gain the day.” 


Will the lady who asked for “A Hundred Years To 
Come” please write me again. I have mislaid her address. 
Also, to those who sent the song and claimed the $5: You 
were forestalled by 10 contributors, all of whom waived 
any claim to pay. 

W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 


Address all communications for this department to Mr. 
Bridwell as above. 
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Little Stories from Life 





air agpsam years ago I saw the advertisement of a man 
who dealt in Wild Flowers and a few old, old Peren- 
nials. I wrote him a letter designed to get under his hide 
if he loved these things as I do, or make him think me 
goofy if he didn’t. I won, and we corresponded regularly 
for three years. I still get one or two letters a year from 
him, but he no longer sells Flowers. 

During the first years of our acquaintance the majority 
of his letters were enthusiastic. Occasionally he would 
discover a new Wildling and fill a whole letter with de- 
scription and comment on it alone. Now and then, though, 
I would get a letter from the pit of despondency. Like 
most hobbyists, the apathy of the public toward his pets 
exasperated him beyond measure. 

He knew the secret of making money in his business, 
but could not bring himself to practice it. Though a 
dyed-in-the-wool hobbyist, he could not tolerate a faddist. 
He took to heart the crazy stampedes after Broadleaf Ever- 
greens, after “Alpines,” Succulents, Cacti, or whatever 
the herd happened to be streaming madly after at the 
moment. He loved Flowers and Gardens not alone for 
their obvious beauty, but for what they suggested. 

He made the business mistake of trying to hold the 
public and open its eyes. For his trouble he got badly 
trampled upon and the herd streamed wildly on in quest 
of its newest fad. His comment on successful commercial 
florists often held much of what looked like envy, though 
I do not believe he meant as such. He called them spine- 
less crumb-lickers. Flowers were a religion with him and 
he looked upon men who cater to the reigning fad as 
Pharisees and hypocrites. He could not learn to “be all 
things to all men.” 


The last letter I had from him he told me he is breed- 
ing standard-bred poultry and doing well at it. He added, 
though, that his heart dwells in the grounds immediately 
surrounding his house, where he has a perfect jungle of 
Wild Flowers and things from Old Gardens, “every one 
of which,” he said, “has a soul.” 


One remark in his letter shows to what lengths one’s 
thoughts may go under stress. He said the plantation 
negroes showed better taste than the public in general, 
because he found in their yards only the old, old things, 
such as “Butter-and-eggs, Bouncing Bet, Old June Roses, 
and such.” He either did not know or had overlooked the 
fact that plantation negroes plant these, and a few of the 
hardier Wildling, because they can get them for nothing. 
Given opportunity, the negro becomes the most abject 
faddist of all. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Living Forces 


"THE color, form, fragrance, and vigor of a living 

plant, perform in some subtle way to make a 
miracle of grace and beauty, and work a charm over 
every sensitive mind. This charm seems to reside 
in the inherent power of life. There is, it is true, 
the awfulness of the ocean, the grandeur of volcanic 
mountains, the mystery of the desert, and the loneli- 
ness of the polar regions; and these, too, stir deep 
feeling, but in a far different way and measure; 
these create an atmosphere of aloofness and exclusion, 
akin to fear, as an abyss of destruction and death. 
But living plants appeal to the living mind. The 
clinging touch of a living branch speaks the warm, 
soft, language of desire, so different from that of the 
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harsh, dead limb. You smell life in the ga 
a = pe not in the mine or cellar o 
sense the life of Spring and are glad: in : 
it is decay and sadness. ’ ™ Autumn 

We hear, see, feel, living forces; we are sti 
ulated, enticed, comforted, domesticated, mothe - 
and are at home among living plants. We reclj 
upon the grassy earth and murmur, “dear mother" 
We look into the face of the graceful flower and whis 
per, “darling sister” ; we sit within the copse, or w 4 
under the living arms of the sheltering trees and Sigh, 
“Home, sweet home!” ‘ 

The grandest cathedral smells dank; the finest 
mansion seems close; the marble statues fee] cold: 
the noblest paintings look stiff; the mighty organ 
sounds hollow; but the music of foliage, the colorin 
of Nature, the statuary of vegetation, the roomines 
of the hills, and the spires of the forest; breathe 
blush, pose, welcome, and point aloft with living 
grace, declaring with the prophet poet Isaiah 
(38:18) : 

“Death cannot praise Thee, O God, 
. But the living, the living, 
As I do, this day!” 


GEO. W. BORDEN, (Okla.) 





Advertisers are Benefitted 


Some of your advertisers I see have objected mildly 
to your giving away bulbs with THE FLOWER Grownr, 
thinking it might injure their business. Right here, let 
me say I am sure they are mistaken, and I know of two 
orders to your advertisers as a result of your Gladiolus 
offer, and another year more orders will follow. I was 
never a Gladiolus enthusiast before, although I had several 
different varieties in my garden, but now I must say I have 
awakened. 

Mrs. C. D. VANALSTINE, (N.Y.) 





Month by Month—September 


School days are near, the bells we hear, 
The hour to books announcing; 
And at recess on ground appear 
The lads with balls a-bouncing. 


Along the lane, as if in pain, 
The Apple trees are groaning; 
Their golden globes will well explain, 
The burdens they are owning. 


The Pumpkins in the brown cornfield 
Are changing to a yellow; 

And o’er the farm the acres yield 
A harvest scent that’s mellow. 


—ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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Seience and the Purple Martin 


WOULD not belittle scientific investigation. It is 

] about the only sure road to hard, cold facts. But 
‘entists are handicapped by being human, with hu- 
man shortcomings. ; ; 

Many ponderous experiments have been carried 
out in the attempt to prove or disprove the assertion 
that acquired traits may be passed on to posterity 
as what we call instinct. The consensus of opinion 
among scientists seems to be in favor of the negative. 

Not long ago I put up an old-fashioned martin- 
box, made of a small wooden packing case, divided 
into 4 compartments, each with its door; raised on a 
pole about 15 feet high. I waited too long, though, 
for all the Martins had selected nesting places at 
other houses by the time I got it erected. 

Hardly a day passes that it is not visited by one 
or more Martins, who drop down out of the sky, 
circle around it, alight and rest, chatter and investi- 
-gate—exactly as we do a vacant house. They have 
no intention of nesting in it for they already have 
families elsewhere. 

How do they know it was erected for Martins? 
Why does a creature whose ancestors, for countless 
generations, nested in holes in banks and trees now 
refuse to look at such holes, and deport themselves 
exactly as if these man-made contraptions had ex- 
isted forever? Why does a box on a pole arouse what 
is plainly the home instinct in them, if acquired 
traits cannot be transmitted by heredity? 

It will not do to say that it is education, for it is 
unreasonable to suppose that young Martins which 
come back to nest can remember what kind of place 
they were born and reared in, except by that super- 
memory we call instinct. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Thrills in Gardening 


N AMATEUR gardener has far more thrills in the 
+game of gardening than a professional grower. The 
latter knows exactly what to expect when he sows seeds, or 
plants bulbs or shrubs. The amateur reads catalogues and 
orders something he has not had before. Perhaps he has 
not even heard of the varieties he orders. The description 
appeals to him. He plants and waits impatiently for the 
first bloom. Sometimes he is disappointed but more often 
he is delighted with his new treasure. 


Sometimes the elaborate preparations recommended by 
expert gardeners for the growing of flowers frightens the 
timid beginner and he does not get as much as he might 
out of this fascinating game of gardening. It is not 
difficult to grow any kind of flowers if you really LOVE 
them. There may be failures sometimes, but the mistakes 
will only serve to make the game more interesting. Do 
not be afraid to try to grow any kind of flowers. You will 
be able to get information about them from catalogues, 
flower magazines, or near-by florists will be glad to give 
you free advice. I never knew a flower grower who was 
not eager to help promote the growing of flowers. 


Try something new every year. When your plants in- 
crease and need dividing, give some of them to your 
friends. The biggest influence on the human race, it is 
said, is exercised by flowers. Become an enthusiast in 
growing them and encouraging the love of them. The best 
antidote for headaches, heartaches, worries, discourage- 
ments and nerves, is a garden full of colorful flowers, 
God’s wonderful gift to us. 

JEANETTE LEADER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








Lo NOTE the decided partiality of “men folks” for dark 

red flowers when they visit our gardens would seem to 
suggest a skepticism against accepting the claim of the 
psychologist who announced the alleged discovery that 
“Gentlemen prefer Blondes!” 

Such very dark rich red Roses as Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot and Black Prince are the ones that usually furnish 
the buds for the boutonniere on the Prince Albert; and I 
have noticed that in a Peony garden where Peonies of 
every known type and color are growing, men are invari- 
ably attracted to the dark red varieties like Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac and Philippe Rivoire. 


To me, one of the chief charms of either a Peony or 
a Rose is its fragrance. In Peonies, particularly pleasing 
are those varieties that have the fragrance of Roses; and 
if fragrance be entirely lacking, or as it sometimes hap- 
pens, if the odor be repulsive, I cannot have as much ad- 
miration for the variety as I could were it endowed with 
a pleasing fragrance. 

There are so many varieties of Peonies that have the 
delicious June Rose fragrance that it is possible to have 
them in a variety of colors and have them bloom in suc- 
cession continuously from the first of the Peony season 
until the last. 


The idea that because a Peony is low-priced or has been 
in existence a long time, it is inferior and not worthy of 
inclusion in a collection is decidedly erroneous. Read the 
list of awards each year at the Peony shows. You will 
always find a goodly representation of such old-time re- 
liable favorites as Festiva Maxima, Mons. Jules Elie, Mons. 
Dupont, Albatre, Claire Dubois, Octavie Demay, Marie 
Lemoine, Therese, La Perle, etc., well up amongst the top- 
notchers in every large-winning group; and it is not un- 
usual for some one of these old-timers to capture the 
coveted blue ribbon for the best individual Peony. 


At the exhibition of the American Peony Society at 
London, Ontario, a group of blooms was exhibited, cut 
from a plant of the Peony Fragrans which had been planted 
in 1835 and was therefore 87 years old. It is said that this 
plant produced more than one hundred blooms that year. 
This should be reassuring to those who are fearful lest 
their Peonies suffer from not being divided occasionally. 
It bears out the old slogan of the Peony catalogue, “Plant 
a Peony and your grandchildren may enjoy its blooms as 
well as you.” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Wheat Stubble 


The stubble field, like a great scrubbing brush, 
Laid on its back, lies amber in the hush 

Of dawn—lonely in mystery. 

And as I walk a-dream and see 

The stumps of Wheat left in the ground—of stalk 
Bereft, I wonder if a field can talk, 

And if the dewdrops there are tears of grief 

Or joy. I ask and get an answer brief: 


“Not tears of grief. I miss the golden sea 
Of stems that in the wind made melody ; 
But through the centuries I have fed 
The hungry multitudes with bread, 
And given health and strength to everyone. 
Therefore, the joy that comes from service done.” 


JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS 
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Conducted by JOHN S. HAZEN 
U.S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 


Weather and Our Homes 
BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


HE influence of weather and 
| climate is without doubt one of 
the greatest factors in our exist- 
ence. It means our food, the first 
necessity, varying in different sections, 
and our shelter which is almost as 
necessary, and our clothing if the 
climate is cool; all to a greater or less 
extent dependent on the weather. The 
way in which the least-civilized men 
have supplied themselves with these 
essentials shows their superiority over 
the highest animals, and the ability 
of man to construct shelter has greatly 
extended the regions he may inhabit. 

Human beings, as well as plants and 
animals have a very limited range of 
atmospheric conditions under which 
they may thrive. Man may extend 
this range and be able to live in al- 
most any climate if he has a place 
where he may retire for comfortable 
rest. Dwellings are necessary, chiefly, 
to shield us and our possessions from 
the weather elements, from excessive 
heat, excessive cold, strong winds, 
rain or storm. 

Through the ages, primitive people 
have adopted such materials and such 
types of shelter as have served to mod- 
ify the effect of ciimatic extremes, 
and as civilization has progressed 
habitations have been made more and 
more comfortable until now it may be 
said that one can almost make the 
climate he desires within his own 
dwelling. 

Probably rude shacks of branches 
and leaves, or caves, were used by our 
ancestors when the chase was over and 
rest was sought in some quiet retreat. 
Where stones were available it is ob- 
vious that they were the basis for an 
abiding place. With the invention of 
implements and the use of fire, the 
first principles of home-building were 
acquired. The ingenuity and adapta- 
bility of man to different climates and 
a variety of building materials is 
shown even by the less-civilized people 
today. 

The Esquimo builds a dome-shaped 
hut called an igloo, of blocks of hard 
snow, sometimes using ice for win- 
dows; and with an outlet for the 
smoke from his fire, he keeps the tem- 
perature of his ice hut at a livable 
degree of heat. If a more permanent 
residence is desired blocks of stone, 
firmly packed with moss, shut out the 
chill sufficiently for the needs of peo- 
ple living in a frigid climate. 

The American Indian has a tepee, 
or wigwam, which is suited to their 


nomadic existence since it is quickly 
set up and easily transported. This 
consists of poles, over which skins, 
mats, or bark, are fastened. The tent 
is popular with most wandering peo- 
ples, and in countries where dust 
storms are prevalent the double tent is 
used with a space or passage between 
the outer and inner tents. This serves 
to keep out some of the dust as well 
as the heat. , 

In countries where building ma- 
terials are scarce and where the 
climate is very hot, with drying winds, 
a sort of coarse clay is made into sun- 
dried bricks and these are used to con- 
struct houses. This is the adobe of 
our Southwestern States, and is well- 
adapted for the section where it is 
used, as a protection from the hot 
winds and the blinding glare of the 
sunshine. However, it would not be 
satisfactory in a moist, rainy place 
as it is easily affected by dampness. 

Where trees or stones are absent, 
sod is an expedient employed. Huts 
made of woven grasses or bamboo, ad- 
mit the air and are suitable for humid 
climates, where protection is needed 
from the sun and rain only. In forest 
regions log cabins furnish the re- 
quired comfort and for some locations 
seem to be ideal. 


iene such simple beginnings all 
our finest buildings have slowly de- 
veloped. The use of fire for heating, 
cooking and lighting was of the great- 
est importance in our progress and the 
settlement of new lands. The terri- 
tory where man may live in compara- 
tive comfort has been very greatly ex- 
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matter of choice, since by discoveries 
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and inventions we may make 9 
dwellings warm, cool, light or dr pe 
we desire. 7s 

Having chosen the region we wish 
to live in, our next consideration is the 
situation. For the wise settlement of 
this question knowledge of the Climate 
and extremes of weather is of utmost 
importance. Whether we build on the 
hilltop, or in the valley, with shade 
trees near or in the open, must be de. 
cided by the factor which will assure 
us a degree of comfort and security 
The parable of the man who built his 
house upon sand, and the rain de. 
scended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house 
and it fell; is typical of those who do 
not give heed to damage likely -from 
weather extremes. 

Materials used in building are also 
subject to climatic influence. Stones 
may stand for a thousand years in one 
country and deteriorate rapidly in an- 
other. Some kinds of timber rot 
sooner in one section than in others, 
Very strong winds may wreck frame 
buildings of slight structure while 
those of brick or stone may stand the 
stress of severe storms. 

In mountainous countries the dan- 
ger from landslides or avalanches 
must be considered; and in the val- 
leys, danger from floods. In prairie 
countries, long lines of trees are often 
planted on the side of prevailing 
strong winds, to break the force of 
gales. In forested regions clearings are 
made to admit the sunlight and air. 
In cold climates we look well into the 
best methods of having warm houses. 
We need material, with properly-con- 
structed air spaces, adequate heating 














A beautiful library built for warmth with thick 


walls of native stones; 


Northern New York 
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windows and doors placed 
appar eogard to the sunlight and pre- 
wing winds, and storm doors pain 
ndoWS to be added for extra pro- 
rection in the Winter. 
Heavy wooden shutters are an old- 
fashioned device much used in both 
rm and cold climates where ex- 
Sealy high winds prevail, especially 
ere glass is difficult to obtain. 
Where heavy snows are expected the 
roof of the house must be planned to 
take care of this weight or have . 
sufficient pitch to carry off excensive 
amounts of snow. Sometimes a guard 
rail consisting of bars, is placed cit 
the edge of the roof and it serves to 
break up too large a slide and is a 
measure of safety for those passing 
beneath, when chunks of snow or ice 


slip off. 





HERE ice often forms, a long 

flight of steps without handrails 
js a hazard. While in pleasant 
weather wide stone steps are a very 
artistic adjunct to an imposing build- 
ing, during the winter season they 
might well be supplemented by some 
less exposed entrance. Another meas- 
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ure, which helps the timid and infirm, 
consists of wooden steps laid over 
sg steps and a hand rail at the 
side. 


_ In excessively rainy places drainage 
is important. A good roof, eave 
spouts, and cellar outlets with suffi- 
cient capacity to carry off the flow of 
water are provided. Dust storms need 
tightly fitted doors and windows, 
equipped with weather strips or metal 
flanges for additional barriers against 
the invading discomfort of grit. Where 
severe thunderstorms are frequent, 
lightning rods to protect from light- 
ning are usual. 


In hot dry regions deep verandas, 
enclosed courts with fountains of flow- 
ing water, awnings, vines and trees, 
electric fans; all represent a high de- 
gree of comfort, and as electric de- 
vices become more numerous and 
cheaper the heat of the tropics loses 
its terror. The famous Death Valley 
may become a resort for those who 
would enjoy its wonderful scenery. A 
hot, humid country where mould and 
mildew accumulate almost over night 
will no longer present problems of 
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Deep porches and double roofs for dry, 
hot, arid regions; Southern Arizona 










































































cold or warm climate. 





Type of house used by the early settler and suitable for either a 
Still seen in Northern New York woods 
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sanitation, if electrical appliances may 
be installed. 

A model home supplied with fresh 
air, warm or cool as needed, cleaned 
and purified by water, with the neces- 
sary humidity, introduced into living 
quarters, makes ideal conditions for 
the family life. 

A house has recently been built in 
California, equipped with modern ap- 
pliances sufficient to give almost ideal 
control of temperature and humidity 
of the air within. Scientists believe 
that a house so equipped as to pro- 
vide definite control of weather ele- 
ments may become a valuable asset for 
improved health and with increased 
comfort prove to be conducive to 
longer life. New inventions of control 
and increasing attention to details 
may soon make such equipment for 
our homes a modern necessity. 

The advance and growth of the use 
of electricity has indeed been marvel- 
ous during the past ten years, but 
with new uses and methods of control 
being made there is little reason to 
doubt that its use will soon become of 
far greater benefit to humanity than 
it is at the present time. Climatic 
barriers of the past may be broken 
down by this “twin sister of Fire,” so 
that man may make his home where 
he will. 





Liquid Manure and Its Uses 


S AN aid to growth and the produc- 
tion of good crops, liquid manure is 
invaluable. It is easily and quickly ab- 
sorbed by the roots of plants and can be 
reduced to a constituency suitable to 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. To main- 
tain a supply throughout the season, a 
stout cask or barrel, such as is used in 
the distribution of paraffin, is requisite 
and it should be bedded to about half 
its depth in a corner of the garden that 


‘is in close proximity to the water supply. 


The choice of ingredients depends to 
some extent on the material that is 
available, but I find it a convenient ar- 
rangement to solicit the aid of the local 
butcher, who provides, annually, a mix- 
ture of cow and pig manure in a strong, 
porous sack, to which is added a small 
pailful of old soot. The bag should only 
be half filled and after it is tied securely, 
immerse it in the cask of water and al- 
low it to soak for a few days before use. 
When applying the liquid manure the 
strength must be varied according to the 
nature of the plants, thus the proportion 
in the case of Roses and Dahlias is one- 
half liquid and one-half water, while 
Sweet Peas require a weaker solution of 
two parts water to one of manure, which 
should reduce it to the colour of weak 
tea. The water in the barrel has, of 
course, to be renewed from time to time 
and tends to reduce the strength, so that 
the proportions may be changed as the 
season advances. Apply once a week 
when the soil is damp.—S. M., in The 
Garden, (English) 





Do not overlook the fact that much 
information in these pages is not in 
the departments. You may find some- 
thing very valuable in the “Wayside 
Ramblings,” “Questions and Answers,” 
or elsewhere. 
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1927 Kansas Iris Notes 


BY E. M. HILL 


the Sibiricas. Dainty little Snow 

Queen with enough of the char- 
acter of the bearded Iris to make you 
wonder if it is not a hybrid, was the 
last with us, but another year we will 
add a few of the Japs to lengthen the 
season. My mother and brother liv- 
ing not far away, both have some un- 
named Jap sorts that are quite won- 
derful in their exotic beauty. 


We have discovered that the Si- 
biricas do better near our spring- 
tranch, and, if not in a naturally moist 
place, they should be liberally watered 
for a few weeks in the Spring before 
blooming time. Perry Blue is perhaps 
the outstanding one in this group and 
it is a wonderful shade of sky blue— 
tall and distinguished in appearance. 

Distinction we just secured late in 
the Spring, but several plants fur- 
nished beautiful bloom. It is also a 
pretty violet-blue with a heart-shaped, 
delicately-veined, white middle in the 
falls. We have already listed it among 
our favorites. 


Between the late-bearded Iris, and 
the Sibiricas in bloom season, came 
the Orientalis ochroleuca with the tall 
stems and cat-tail-like foliage. It is 
a pure, glistening white, with a bright 
yellow spot at the base of the falls, 
which are horizontal. Both standards 
and falls are narrow. It has a poise 
and beauty all its own. Individual 
blooms do not last more than a couple 
of days in the blazing sun, but make 
good cut flowers in-doors, and succeed- 
ing buds keep opening for a period of 
two weeks. It has about the same 
bloom-period as Perry Blue. Some day 
we hope to have a bed of these two 
sorts massed near our spring-tranch. 

We have started on a process of 
elimination with our Iris and Peony 
collections, both of which are compar- 
atively modest in numbers. We pre- 
fer to grow only the better sorts, but 
with something like 250 Iris we are al- 
ready finding it difficult to make def- 
inite discards. Two or more sorts of 
similar color seldom have the same 
bloom period or plant character. Some 
favorites, so far as beauty of bloom 
is concerned, are not naturally hardy 
enough for our section. These we may 
have to put in our discard list, but 
would hesitate to advertise them as 
discards because they may do well in 
other sections; but eventually com- 
paring lists from different sections 
should lead to valuable conclusions. 

Again perfection of bloom varies 
from season to season. Last year we 
thought Yvonne Pelletier little, if any, 
better than the old Celeste, but this 


Or Spring Iris season ended with 


year it was much more delicate and 
pure in its sky-blue coloring, and 
superior in its substance. One grower 
speaks of Lent A. Williamson as a 
much over-rated Iris, but with us it 
is outstanding in vigor of plant 
growth, size and substance of bloom. 

Corrida is one of our best bright 
blues. Miranda is a fine clear violet- 
blue. Mme. Gaudichau is a richer, 
deeper, purple-blue. The many shades 
of lavender-blue, violet-blue and 
purple-blue are confusing to the 
novice, but with closer intimacies come 
finer distinctions. 

Pallida Dalmatica, the old lavender, 
is such a favorite of mine that I am 
inclined to judge all others by its 
standard of excellence, and so few 
measure up to it in the most important 
qualities, that I would unhesitatingly 
class it among the best half dozen. It 
is tall with strong, well-branched 
stems—a very free bloomer, with an 
unusually long bloom period; and 
most important of all, for vigor and 
beauty of plant growth, it is unex- 
celled. Last, but not least, its fragrance 
puts it at the top of the list in that 
quality. We have a large bed of it 
along the back walk South of the 
house. In the early morning with the 
breeze in the South, it perfumes the 
whole house. No other fragrance ex- 
cells it. Some think Princess Beatrice 
an improvement. It is wonderfully 
fine, but not as early, or long in its 
blooming period, nor quite as marked 
in its fragrance. A combination of 
the two in one bed is fine, because it 
adds a week or two to the bloom pe- 
riod, and with -both, you can have six 
solid weeks of beauty and fragrance. 

In a little darker one, among the 
older sorts, Juniata deserves especial 
mention along with the last two above. 


ie THESE random notes, no attempt 
is made to mention all the desirable 
Iris, but we do want to name the best 
of our collection. Dalila is bright and 
attractive with unusually distinct rich- 
red-purple falls. Rhein Nixe is a 
splendid old one. 


Fro is a very bright and a free 
bloomer. Among the pinks,—Rose 
Unique and Roseway are both good 
early ones. Queen of May and Her 
Majesty are old standbys,—the latter 
very bright and attractive. Dream and 
Susan Bliss are among the best tall 
pinks. We have had most of the older 
Farr sorts for years and they are 
among the best for our section. 
Chester J. Hunt, a bright celestial 
blue; EZ. L. Crandal and Pocahontas, 
plicatas on the white order; Mary Gar- 
den, a very free blooming squalens; 





senate 









Minnehaha, Mont 
innehaha, ontezu ‘ 
Navajo and Powhatten” 7 Pena, Iris 
If Mr. Farr had, however useful 
queathed us nothing but Quaker } bef cause 
his name would go down in Te and P 
for all time, so delicately-pye ot | let 
with blended coloring that defies fifty 9 
scription, and so altogether mod te. here. 
size, markings and style, that the past, | 
Quaker Lady seems so altogether ture, ¢ 
propriate as to make further deser over } 
tion unnecessary. Several ? It i 
improved Quaker Ladys have our se 
brought forward but none of them j of Iri 
prove on the original. ~ mons 
Another old one that is also demure § st0W2 
and altogether delicate and beautify] | cemet 
is Mme. Chereau. Ma Mie, anothey § the P 
pretty one, is advertised as an im. fulnes 
proved Mme. Chereau, but is not 9, | mark 
tall and stately, and quite different jn sorts 
shape of bloom and markings, appre 
The Sass plicatas do well here, Mig. 
west is a bright pink frilled ang Parti 
sanded with white. Beau Ideq] has 
white segments and very wide margin 
of violet; both are good doers but not 
tall. Lona and Jubilee we are looki 
ng Cathe 
forward to next year. The Sass, Ay. Wis 
tumn King gave us three continuous _ 
weeks of October bloom last year ang | out 
is a real addition to the Iris world = 
This year we should also have the Flori: 
white Autumn Queen to go with it. FLY 
Among the tallest was Leverrier—g Seed: 
good one. The largest bloom we gay § FLOW 
this year was at the Sam Carpenter ” 
Gardens; Ann Page measuring quite quire 
8 inches across with its broad-spread- er 
ing falls: Both it and Ballerine are cole 
large and fine. Size and height both oe 
seem to be attained at the expense of Don 
numbers in bloom, but they are wel bw 
worth trying for. Vol 
We find, however, that some of our _ 
smaller Iris are among the prettiest, GRIF 
Tom Tit in blue; Red Riding Hood in we 
pink; Balaruc in white; and Mme. Lilie 
Chobaut in blended-yellow are good ex- - 
amples. Mc] 
Among the _ reddish-claret sorts, Exo! 


Ambigu, Steepway, Opera and Sem- Vol. 
inole, are all good and distinct enough PIER 


to make all desirable. Nes 
Among the many bronze sorts that - 
are attractive are Prosper Laugier, on 


Col. Candelot, Madison Cooper and Gro 
Jacquesiana, the last the tall late one of 8 
the lot, but a rather slow grower al PIER 
though hardy. The topper among 
these and one of the very finest of bloo 
all Iris is Ambassadeur. If I coud § 
have only a dozen of the finest I know 
certainly Ambassadeur and Pallid oa 
Dalmatica would be among them. Fox 


I find on rereading these notes that Her 
I have failed to mention Mme. & 
Sevigne, one of the best plicatas. - 

Mme. Durrand, Mme. Schwartt, me 
Queen Caterina, and Suzanne Autis- 
sier, all deserve special mention; and Ort 
among the fine crimson-purples, Pal @ > 
lida speciosa, Crimson King and Mme. pes 


Pacquitte are all good. va 
With our fall bloomers, we should § Wo, 


easily round out four months of Iris Tal 
bloom and will hope sometime 1 
stretch this to four or six. 
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Gaetan 1827 
i well be called the most 
ul of universal of flowers, be- 


+ thrives in all climes and soils 
aa ists even with years of neg- 


lect f the pi 

rs ago by one of the pioneers 
afty Row, and for twenty years 
= it has been in our general pas- 
= eattle, horses, and sheep ranging 


over it—still it increases and blooms. 


i rising how few people in 
sessection know any of the finer sorts 
of Iris. It seems to me a campaign 
Iris growers to have them 

wn extensively in all parks and 
cemeteries would do much to educate 
the public to their beauty and use- 

ess, and this would make a good 
market for all the better standard 
grts and eventually lead to a wider 
appreciation of the newer sorts. 





Partial Bibliography on Lilies 
in American Magazines 
of Recent Years 
Catholic World. 


Wusvue, H., Lily Lore: Vol. 114, pages 815-21, 
March 1922. 


ntry Gentleman. 
a ea J. H., Consider the Lilies: Vol. 91, 
page 17, July 1926. 


Florists’ Review. 
Fiuovp, BRALLIAR, Propagating Lily Bulbs from 
Seed: pages 31-34, Jan. 8, 1925. 


FLOWER GROWER. 

AppecaTe, A. B., Notes on Lily Growing: Vol. 
18, page 205, May 1926. (Gives data on soil re- 
quirements and depth of planting.) 

Cnestey, C. H., Lilies for Everybody: Vol. 11, 
page $14, Aug. 1924. (Lists 14 species to start 
collection. ) ; 

CrawrorD, Mrs. Wm., Madonna Lily: Vol. 11, 
page 876, Sept. 1924. 

Durry, SHERMAN R., The Regal Lily From Seed: 
Vol. 11, page 363, Sept. 1924. 

Funot, M., Hardy Lilies For A Cold Climate: 
Vol. 18, page 221, May 1926. 

GerritH, Davip, Bulblets From Madonna and 
Excelsum Lilies: Vol. 12, page 48, Jan. 1926. 
GairritH, Davip, Longevity of Regal Lily: Vol. 
18, page 280, June 1926. 

Jacks, Mrs. Mary E., Experience With Easter 
Lilies: Vol. 13, page 238, May 1926. 

Jacoss, RutH, Lilium Candidum: Vol. 18, page 
408, Sept. 1926. 

McFartanp, J. H., Why Not American-grown 
Exotic Lilies: Vol. 18, page 9, Jan. 1926. 

Peck, Mrs. ADA Marie, Consider The Lilies: 
Vol. 12, pages 413-414, Oct. 1925. 

Pierce, Roy G., Lily Collection at The Harvard 
University Botanical Garden: Vol. 13, page 500, 
Nov. 1926. 

Pierce, Roy G., Notes From an Amateur Lily 
Grower: Vol. 11, page 149, April 1924. 

Pierce, Roy G., Notes Fron an Amateur Lily 
Grower For The Season of 1924-II: Vol. 12, 
page 296, July 1925. (Gives flowering dates for 
28 species of Lilies for District of Columbia..) 
Pierce, Roy G., Notes From An Amateur Lily 
Grower For The Season of 1925-III: Vol. 13, 
pages 204-5, May 1926. (Gives comparative 
blooming dates for 24 Lilies in District of 
Columbia for 1923, 1924, 1925.) 


Garden Magazine. 

CoWPERTHWAITE, W. T., Regal Lily For All 
America: Vol. 41, pages 257-8, May 1925. 

Fox, H. M., Lilies From June Till September: 
Vol. 87, page 115-118, April 1923. 

HERRINGTON, A., Soils That Lilies Like: Vol. 37, 
page 119, April 1923. 

Kains, M. G., The Ancient Lineage of the As- 
cension Lily: Vol. 39, page 418, Aug. 1924. 
McCotm, V., Lilies in a Kansas Garden: Vol. 
89, page 204, May 1924. 


House and Garden. 
FF, H. S., Virtues of the Lily: Vol. 44, 
Pages 80-1, Sept. 1923. 
Wison, E. H., Glory of the Lilies: Vol. 47, 
pages 66-7, June 1925. 
Rockwet, F. F., Hardy Lilies in the Garden: 
Vol. 50, page 58-9, Aug. 1926. 


Woman’s Home Companion. 
ge in the Garden: Vol. 51, page 
24. 


ABOR, 
34, Aug. 1 
Roy G. PIERCE, (D. C.) 


We have a large clump started 
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Enemies Invade the Hive 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


treasure an assurance of con- 

tinued peace and _ prosperity. 
That which requires a struggle to ac- 
quire, also requires struggle to retain. 
The Bee is a thrifty insect and lays 
up an abundant store against the day 
of need. 

Already have our readers heard 
how the strong colonies rob the weak 
ones. Even among Bees, might makes 
right, and those who are able to do 
so, do not hesitate to plunder their 
neighbors of their hard-earned for- 
tune. Not only must they be on con- 
stant guard against others of their 
kind, but numerous other creatures 
are only detained from partaking of 
the delectable sweets by the fear of 
the barbed sting which is used with 
such telling effect. Man covers him- 
self with a veil and arms himself with 
a smoker and proceeds to help himself. 
Against man’s trespass the Bees are 
helpless. It is only when the honey 
is hidden away in a situation beyond 
their reach that it is safe from such 
animals as Bears or Skunks. The 
Skunk loves the Bee fully as well as 
the honey and often scratches at the 
entrance of the hive and devours the 
guards as they come running _ out. 
Bears will tear an ordinary hive to 
pieces and revel in the honey with 
little apparent attention to the stings 
of the infuriated inmates. Colonies 
safely settled in the hollow of a living 
tree, with but a small entrance, are 
safe from such intrusion. 


TN teens is the possession of 


One of the best known among the 
enemies of the Honeybee is a little 
grey Moth or Miller which remains 
hidden by day and flies about at night. 
This insect appears harmless enough 
as it can neither bite nor sting and 
once the Bees can reach it they can 
destroy it without difficulty. It be- 
comes a menace to the Bees through 
its offspring which tunnel through the 
combs and gradually undermine the 
security of the hive. Strong colonies 
of Bees in normal condition seldom 
suffer from the attacks of the Wax- 
moth, as the invaders are driven out 
before they can establish themselves. 
In weak colonies, however, where the 
Bees are unable to guard every part 
of the hive properly, the Moths are 
likely to encompass their destruction. 

The little mother Moth is extremely 
active. She is quick to take flight and 
escape if danger threatens her. She 
is likewise quick to take advantage of 
an opportunity to slip unnoticed into 
the hive, and hide behind a division 
board or in some unoccupied corner 
to deposit her eggs. The eggs are 





laid in well-protected cavities and se- 
curely glued to the support. If un- 
disturbed she is likely to lay several 
hundred eggs before leaving the hive. 
The little larvae are so small and 
white as to be ‘easily overlooked by 
even a careful observer. It is not sur- 
prising that the Bees do not bother 
about them at once, since they im- 
mediately burrow into the wax and 
hide themselves next to the midrib of 
a convenient comb. They are gross 
feeders and grow rapidly. As they 
feed upon the wax and upon the stored 
pollen which the Bees have provided 
for their own young, the Waxmoths 
tunnel through the combs, spinning 
galleries as they go. 

At this stage they are no longer able 














The adult Waxmoth is a little grey 
miller which remains hidden by day and 
flies about at night. 








It spins a cocoon under the cover, be- 
tween the frames or in a convenient corner. 











It becomes a menace to the Bee through 
its offspring which tunnel through the 
combs and gradually undermine the se- 
curity of the hive. 
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to keep hidden from the Bees and in 
populous hives their tunnels are fol- 
lowed, the webs are torn out and the 
moth-larvae driven from the hive 
where they perish from hunger or cold 
or are devoured by birds. Catbirds in 
the apiary may often be seen at the 
entrance of the hives looking for these 
fat worms which the Bees dislodge. 

If the Bees are weak in numbers the 
Moths soon become so numerous that 
the Bees are unable to cope with them 
and the combs are soon a mass of 
webs. Each moth-larva spends from 
five to six weeks in thus tunneling 
through the combs and when its larval 
growth is completed, it spins a cocoon 
under the hive cover, between the 
frames or in a convenient corner, 
sometimes gnawing away a portion of 
the wood to provide a safe retreat. 
Masses of these cocoons are soon pres- 
ent and about two weeks later the 
adult moths begin to emerge and a 
new cycle is started. 


By this time the wreck of the colony 
is complete. The few Bees remaining 
are hoplessly discouraged and make 
little attempt to defend the hive 
against any intruders that may chance 
to disturb them. Thus it comes about 
that an enemy which could have easily 
been dislodged in the beginning, in- 
trenches itself so effectively that the 
Bees are helpless against its advance. 
From such a hive will soon come forth 
hundreds of the gray Moth-millers to 
explore every hive for a long distance 
around, in search of secluded corners 
where they may deposit their eggs and 
thus start a new cycle of destruction. 


In the Northern States the period 
of breeding of the Moths is compara- 
tively short. It is only those insects 
that survive which are so fortunate as 
to find a safe retreat which is warmed 
by the cluster of Bees within the hive 
during the winter period. In the 
South where the Winters are mild the 
breeding continues to some _ extent 
throughout the year and the damage 
is correspondingly greater. 


The Beekeeper guards against the 
Moth by keeping all his Bees in good 
condition. Whenever a Queen begins 
to fail, he replaces her with a young 
and vigorous one which will continue 
brood rearing at proper seasons and 
thus maintain the population of the 
hive. If he finds a weak colony he 
either reduces the amount of combs 
within the hive to such an amount as 
the smaller number of Bees can guard 
until they become stronger, or he 
unites them with another colony. Good 
Beekeeping will not tolerate weak col- 
onies since they are an easy prey to 
enemies or disease. 

Sometimes it is necessary to store 
surplus combs in a tight room and 
fumigate them to kill the Moths. 





Save your copies of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and secure the index at the 
end of the year. You will be sur- 
prised at the wealth of valuable in- 
formation available. 
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More About the “Live-forever” Toaq 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


FLOWER GROWER, Mary Tower 

Taylor tells of a Toad being im- 
prisoned for ten years in the ground 
and coming out alive. This fact, while 
surprising to many, is not at all im- 
probable, for I personally can attest to 
the truth of quite as strange cases 
in three different instances. 


The first happened in 1890 in Port- 
land, Oregon. A big milling company 
doing business on the beautiful Colum- 
bia river, in sawing an immense log, 
cut into (or just at the edge of the 
hole) a small indentation in which was 
imbedded a good sized Toad. A pic- 
ture was taken of him as he lay asleep 
and thin as a wafer. 

After an hour of the light the Toad 
aroused and went dizzily in search of 
something to break his long fast. He 
was again put in his nesting place, 
a piece of glass put over him, and the 
piece of log’ sent into the city for 
short-time display in the office. 


It was here that Dr. Darnell and I 
happened to see the Toad. He was 
alive and winking his bright eyes as 
though he had just been caught from 
the green lawn. There were numerous 
“snaps” taken of the Toad as he lay 
apparently well satisfied, before he 
was set free in Shaw’s Garden to 
“fatten up.” 

Estimation of age of tree, by its 
rings, (each ring showing a year of 
growth,) showed the Toad had been 
there over thirty years after he had 
decided to take a nap in the hole in 
the bark. It was a large tree when 
this event in Mr. Toad’s life happened. 


While standing there I heard several 
stories of the imprisonment of Toads 
in stone and wood; one of them being 
related by a Priest about his own pet 
Toad that had been recovered from 
his stay of over fifty years in a stone 
taken from the foundation of an old 
Monastery, and which being broken in 
the removal, revealed the living tomb 
of the Toad. 

He said it was thin as it could be 
and with eyes closed, but with an hour 
of light the Toad decided to take up 
the burden of life again and see what 
it held in store for him. Since that 
time the man said, he had had the 
Toad around the door of the Mon- 
astery and had no idea of its age. 
“However,” he laughed, “Jerry always 
hops at a lively pace when I call him 
to me.” 


The second instance I speak of that 
came under my personal observation 
was the finding of two live Toads in 
some earth dug from an old quarry 
bed that was known to have been un- 
disturbed for over twenty year's. The 
new owner wanted the place for a 
sunken garden and set men to clearing 
away a deep mound of earth from one 
end of the plat to level the place. 


[ THE recent number of our dear 





In this earth, carried ¢ 

deluge soon after the quate ty : 
doned, they found Lizards and Sp ne 
that were petrified and also found | € 
live Toads that they threw out, - b 

which were afterward found toh . 
revived and managed to get weil 
Had a soft-hearted woman been then 
of course she would have taken the 
poor things home and cared foy thes 


The third instance was 

helped to replant a large Boston Peat 
In scraping the dirt from the bottom 
of the big tub (from which the faa 
was removed) with a butcher knife 
I speared a Toad on end of the knife 
thereby causing a yell loud enough to 
wake the dead. A boy liberated the 
Toad, that sat stunned for a moment 
then started crazily away. The boy 
kept him for days to illustrate hig de. 
livery from death. The Fern had been 
in the tub for three years. The earth 
to fill it had been taken from the gar. 
den, and undoubtedly Mr. Toad had 
gone in with the earth. In this jp. 
stance he. may have had some air 
though no food, yet he was in a plump 
fine condition, and not blind at first 
as seemed the others after their long 
imprisonment. 


I have read that the Toad has been 
known to live for one hundred years 
without food, water or air. 





My Vindictive Garden 


Many years they’d scoffed at me. 

Friends with flowers everywhere 

Looked at my backyard so bare 

And smiled a condescending smile. 

I’d stood it long enough, I thought, 

So seeds and plants were promptly 
bought. 

I felt that with the proper care 

Not long that pitying smile they’d wear. 


On an early morn in May 

I took up my spade and trowels— 
Burrowed deep into the bowels 

Of the earth still moist with dew. 
Planted seeds, and sprinkled lightly, 
Begged the sun to shine more brightly, 
Saw the things the neighbors grew, 
And vow’d with zest, “I’ll do it, too.” 


Soon the plants began to grow; 

One by one my flower beds 

Were filled with bright and nodding 
heads, 

Modest, bold, or half-inquiring. 

Meanwhile all my hairs were graying, 

As I watched in silence, praying; 

And with diligence untiring, 

Worked with motive most inspiring. 


Came a day in late July. 
I picked my _ blossoms—stripped th 
rows— 

Entered local flower shows, 
And carried off, in each, first prize! 
Now, no more my neighbors mock, 
But into my garden flock, 
Each with meek and smiling face. 
Condescension?—Not a trace. 

Mary E. PARSONS 

(Age 14 years.) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 






Some General Rose Observations 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


articles in THE FLOWER GROWER 

I have called attention to some 

new item of what I believe is real 
Rose advance, obtained through dis- 
regarding the inherited English tradi- 
tions previously accepted on the basis 
of the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
and yet found other than worth while 
when set against actual American ex- 
rience in this beginning of the sec- 
ond quarter of the twentieth century. 

First, I think of the way in which 
some Roses are prospering mightily at 
Breeze Hill, planted in the shelter 
of shrubs and with partial shade, in 
defiance of the published statements 
that Roses cannot be grown under 
such conditions. I can report no fail- 
ures, Whatever, and some special suc- 
cesses. 

For example, the very beautiful 
Rose William F. Dreer has heretofore 
been what we could properly call in 
florists’ language ‘‘a hard doer” in the 
open rose-bed, and so passed out early 
in the season so far as any effective 
bloom was concerned. A group of a 
half-dozen plants set on the south side 
of what we call the “Locust Border” 
(because a great Locust tree is not far 
away), under the shelter of a great 
Mockorange and subject to morning 
but not afternoon sun, has fairly out- 
done itself in the exquisite beauty of 
bloom and in the general happiness of 
the plants. While the plants were 
unusually good, I cannot blame the 
success of the variety wholly on that 
pleasant feature, and am disposed to 
attribute it to the fact that the partial 
shelter has permitted this good Rose 
to show how good it can be when it has 
what it needs. 

On the other side of this same 
border, and close to some tall Ever- 
greens, large Philadelphuses and other 
shrubs are planted Mrs. Wakefield 
Christie-Miller, Mrs. Charles Bell, 
Etoile de Hollande, and Lady Ashtown. 
This is the third season in which these 
particular Roses have done exceedingly 
well in this sheltered location. No 
particular care was taken to cut the 
roots of the shrubs that were supposed 
to interfere with them. They brighten 
the location in which they grow as 
only Roses can brighten any location. 


THEN I had been taught to accept 
the dictum that Roses could not be 
grown inside a hedge—first place be- 
cause the shelter interfered with free 
alr Circulation, and second because the 
hungry roots of the hedge would take 
everything the Roses ought to have. 
But this year all our new Roses of 
the year, including at least fifty vari- 


Ne infrequently in these Rose 





eties planted in threes of a kind, some 
of them not yet in commerce even in 
England, have done marvelously well 
inside a great hedge of Japanese Bar- 
berry, which requires pruning only as 
kept from exceeding five feet in 
height. All that has been done to pro- 
tect the Roses has been to do again 
what we have done every year for 
many years—to have a sharp spade 
thrust down the entire length of the 
hedge inside, to discourage the roots 
from going after the Rose food. Better 
Roses than have here been grown I 
have not seen anywhere. 

As I go about the country I see poor 
little Roses dotted into open ground 
at distances from two feet to five feet, 
and looking mighty lonesome. Once 
in the Summer I visited the potentially 
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good but actually poor Rose-garden in 
Potomac Park, Washington, where 
there should have been established a 
real Rose-garden on the design con- 
tributed by Frederick Law Olmsted 
some years ago. In this place are 
many hundreds of Roses of a few vari- 
eties, all Hybrid Teas and all doing 
fairly well as to bloom. Some of them 
are as much as three feet apart, and 
all of them look lonesome in conse- 
quence, the only redeeming feature be- 
ing the flowers which excuse plant 
awkwardness. 


When I contrast this sparse plant- 
ing with the way in which Betty 
Uprichard (by the way, this exquis- 
itely beautiful Rose requires, if one is 
to be truly English, that its name be 
pronounced as if spelled Ooprichard) 
grows at Breeze Hill, where the plants 
touch each other, and when I think of 
the splash I have had with Independ- 
ence Day in another bed where the 
plants similarly shade the ground and 
touch leaves, or elbows, I am con- 
strained to believe that wide planting 
is a pesky nuisance and needs to be 
relegated to the other items of hokum 
from which American rose-growing 








Roses in the Garden at Mr. McFarland’s Home, “Breeze Hill” 
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has long suffered. It does not require 
much thought to realize that Roses do 
love cool ground, and that this can 
best be had by shading the ground 
by the Roses themselves. Why not? 


‘THs last item means to many peo- 
ple who have little space and large 
desires, more Roses in the same beds 
or borders. The other item, that re- 
lating to the planting of Roses in the 
borders and in shrubbery, means also 
more Roses where they will do the 
most good. 


I don’t hear so much any more about 
the deep-preparation fad under which 
one buried money in the shape of 
manure three or four feet down, in the 
hope that some time some roots might 
get some of it. Eighteen inches of 
honest preparation above drainage 
seems all that is necessary for Rose 
prosperity. 


Then the question of deep planting 
has again been weighed effectively. 
Instances have poured into the office 
of the Editor of the American Rose 
Annual where Roses that had been 
planted two or three inches or more 
below the bud when exhumed and per- 
mitted to live as God intended them to 
live have jumped right into the beauty 
that belongs to them. So I want to 
say here that the deep-planting fallacy 
is one of the meanest of all the falla- 
cies we have endured. I expect within 
twenty-four hours of the time I write 
these words to see fields of Roses in 
one of the great rose nurseries. All 
of them will be Roses budded last year, 
and they will be, as other fields I have 
seen earlier this year, extremely beau- 
tiful because they are maiden plants 
doing their first fine work. Their buds 
have never been buried, and so far 
as I can convince Rose-growers, the 
plants that will be dug from these 
fields also will never be buried, but 
will be permitted to live on the surface 
of the land as they grew on the sur- 
face of the land planted where God 
originally planted all Roses. 


Just a word, too, about fall-planting. 
Evidence has multiplied that Roses 
properly planted as early in the Fall 
as they could be obtained in good 
order, have prospered as Roses planted 
late in the Spring cannot do. I there- 
fore preach right here the fall-plant- 
ing of Roses. If there are conditions 
which make fall-planting difficult, or 
if those who read these words have 
“cold feet” about risking fall-planting, 
then I beg that they buy the Roses in 
the Fall, get them from the nursery- 
man fresh and undamaged, and bury 
the whole business at least six inches 
in the earth, so that when exhumed at 
the earliest spring moment when the 
ground can be worked, they can then 
be set in permanent place with assur- 
ance of success. 

One courageous Rose-grower, George 
H. Peterson, last year stopped selling 
Roses in the Spring and sold all of his 
in the Fall, and offered to replace any 


(Continued on Page 435) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies | 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








An interesting cooperation exists 
between certain insects and plant 
life, some of which depend entirely 
for reproduction upon their insect 
friends. The Smyrna fig when first 
introduced into California proved a 
failure until the treasured secret was 
discovered by going to its original 
habitat. There, it was found, a wild 
fig grew whose fruit was quite worth- 
less, but was the home of innumerable 
minute insects. These tiny insects 
after a time would leave the wild fruit 
and enter into the cultivated varieties. 
If this was prevented, the good fruit 
would wither and drop off, but if left 
alone, to follow their own instinct, the 
insects would take up their abode at a 
certain time in the cultivated fruit 
which would then commence immedi- 
ately to ripen. Some of these tiny 
insects were brought to this country. 
Then in the fig groves were planted at 
intervals the wild figs in which the 
insects found shelter. After this the 
industry of this particular species of 
fig began to thrive. The Yucca is said 
to be similarly fertilized by a moth, 
and there are still other examples. Ail 
along the line it appears lives are de- 
pendent upon other lives, and even the 
least have their appointed tasks. “Who 
knows what earth needs from earth’s 
lowest creatures?” It seems to be 
fairly clear that we all need the co- 
operation of each other to carry out 
our ultimate destinies. 


The Japanese have a proverb: “Even 
a worm an inch long has a soul an 
inch long.” Perhaps it is true that an 
animal, or even a plant or stone, may 
have an inner invisible nature just as 
man has. 


Plants breathe as do animals and 
man, although not exhaling and in- 
haling forcibly. They breathe by a 
diffusion of gases. This is the reason 
why washing off the leaves of house- 
plants frequently is so beneficial. The 
green part of the plants is where much 
of their food is manufactured. Get 
on more intimate terms with them and 
learn their little stories, rather than 
be content to merely admire their 
beauty. It is jolly fun to make real 
neighbors and companions of our gar- 
den friends. They all have their little 
ups and downs, even as you or I. 

Every plant has its own living to 
make, too, and all of them have thor- 
oughly equipped organisms for doing 
their daily routine work. You have 
the advantage of being able to move 
about and get away from things harm- 
ful. Plants cannot do this so need 
your help all the more. Nature is said 
to be a “babbling old lady” talking the 
whole time if you but understand her 
language. This seems to be the way 





wea 
with everything—the miny 
derstand a little of the lange 
comes a better understanding, 7 
If more thought was given to 
remarkable manufacturing pr 
of starch, sugar, etc., in the plan 
they would prove infinitely more inter 
esting than growing them just fo 
their decorative charm. They 7! 
as surprisingly to kind treatment and 
love as do animal pets. Some 
even think a plant can be killed 
concentrating hatred upon it. At 
rate everyone knows that usually those 
who “just love their flowers” have 
great success growing them. 





An old familiar weed known as the 
Jamestown or Jimpson weed, belongs 
to the narcotic family of Datura 
Some variety or other of the Datur 
seems to have been grown in about 
every corner of the earth and has beey 
used in both the New and Old Worlds 
not only for medicine but was uge 
and esteemed for use in ceremonials of 
all kinds. Its effect is hypnotic. 


The sea Anemone is considered by 
some to be a striking example of plant 
life just emerging into the animal 
— having the attributes of 

oth. 


Important vegetables such as the 
Potato, Egg-plant and Tomato, have 
some rather sinister relations since 
they all belong to the numerous Sol 
anum family, remarkable for its nar. 
cotic and other poisonous qualities. 
Some of these poisonous relations are 
commonly known as Belladonna, Man- 
drake, Henbane, (sometimes called 
“insane root,”) and others. It is not 
always discreet to condemn certain 
members of a family simply because 
other members of it happen to be of 
doubtful character. Remember the 
Potato, Egg-plant, Tomato and all 
their relatives. 





Toad Buried For Years 


I noticed an article telling about 
Toads in THE FLOWER GROWER, and 
have a case from my own experientt 
to relate. 


Our barn was built in 1875 and 3 
years later we had occasion to dig’ 
well on the south side of the bamg 
where several feet of earth had beet 
thrown from the barn excavation. The 
well was dug 12 feet deep and wha 
about ten feet below the surface, 
came on a Toad. When we took it out 
it showed no signs of life, but laterit 
slowly began to hop away. How lom 
this Toad had been imbedded in tht 
earth is only conjectural. 


LEWIs S. OSWALD, (Penna.) 
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September, ; 
“Our Magazine” 


ew extracts from thousands of 
received, prove the unique rela- 
‘nship between The Flower Grower, its 
- , and its Editor. We cooperate 


for the good of all. 


ine is getting better all the time 
“Your ty everybody had it in their homes, and 
and get the young people interested in it.” 
eould (Lexington, Ky.) 
and the 


heat 1 have ever read.” (Covington, Tenn.) 


new of your magazine until August 
eee when a friend of ours let us see one 

hers. My daughter and I fell in love with it 
of nce. All other magazines are laid aside for 
at onower GROWER. It is like living in a 
- n continually, when we absorb the thoughts 
‘ven out through this paper. It not only tells 
Ee to plant flowers, but also how to care for 
and protect them.” (Decatur, Ill.) 


“{ cannot afford to miss such an interesting and 
helpful magazine as yours. It is one which no 
fower lover ought to be without. I have read 
many magazines of this nature, but have not 
found any which measure up to the standard of 
your magazine. Hope you will keep up the good 
werk.” (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 


“Tas FLoweR GROWER has meant much to me, 
and as Chairman of the -------- Garden Club it 
has served as a real guide and help and as a 
reference book. I should consider it a great 
deprivation to be without it each month.” 

(Goldsboro, N. C.) 


“Enclosed find money order for three years’ 
subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER, the best 
magazine that enters our home. This is the one 
magazine that I don’t think that I would be con- 
tent to do without, as it is such a helpful thing 
in my gardening, and there are so many good 
practical ideas which can be carried out. THE 
Firowern GROWER means everything in my garden- 
ing.” (Albany, N.Y.) 


“As to THE FLOWER GROWER, it isn’t meant for 
just a pretty word of praise to say that you are 
doing a very valuable service in giving out such 
a publication. I am a crank on flowers and get 
every publication I hear of along-floral lines, and 
there is only one, an organ confined to floral ac- 
tivities alone, that approaches your magazine in 
genuine worth-while value. One of the things 
that I like about it is the ‘personal touch’ much 
as in the best farm paper, ‘The Rural New- 
Yorker’.” (Schenevus, N.Y.) 


“After I had collected and bound the issues of 
1924 I was surprised at the great amount of useful 
information and the wide range of subjects that 
it covered. Not only does it give floral advice but 
there is much other material like building, animals, 
birds, and other bits of value that can be used 
in everyday life. Your editorials surely are a 
great credit to you.” (Cheviot, Ohio) 


“I inclose check for five years’ renewal sub- 
scription. Please begin with January issue as I 
do not wish to miss any of the good things which 
I know have been appearing.” (Ardmore, Pa.) 


“THe FLowerR GROWER magazine is always rest- 
ful reading, and not only interesting and useful, 
but a real nerve tonic.” New York, N.Y.) 


“I cannot say enough in praise of your mag- 
azine. If I could have but one, it would be THE 
FLOwer GROWER.” (Kentland, Ind.) 


“THE FLoweR GROWER continues to be a joy 
and a satisfaction. I take several other alleged 
garden Magazines, but none of them begin to 
hit the spot when it comes to garden stuff as 
yours does.” (Duluth, Minn.) 


“I can’t see how I can afford to be without 
Tue FLower GROWER and try to grow flowers.” 
(Jackson, Mich.) 


“Best wishes for the success of the magazine 
which grows more interesting and useful all the 
time. (Austinburg, Ohio) 

. “I have enjoyed reading THE FLOWER GROWER; 

it is both interesting and instructive. Any ama- 
can grow flowers if he has THE FLOWER 

Grower to instruct him.” (Milledgeville, Ill.) 


“The most lonesome time I have put in for 
many a moon is since the first of August. My 
subscription ran out in July and I, therefore, 
did not get my August issue. I am _ inclosing 
check for three years’ subscription herewith. To 

ve a flower garden without THE FLoweR GROWER 
to read is simply impossible. It is the best mag- 
azine on growing flowers.” (Meadville, Pa.) 


“From the time I was a child my garden has 
m my joy, and I have always taken many gar- 
n Magazines; but never one has given me the 
Practical help that I always get from THE FLOWER 
WER. It is a monthly joy;—so much that is 
entertaining and so much that is in every way 
helpful.” (Ogdensburg, N.Y.) 
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FLOWERS FOR SHADY PLACES 


The following flowers are suggested 
for shady places: 


Anemone japonica, (Wind Flower): White 
or delicate pink, single or semi-double flowers re- 
sembling Cosmos, but much more dainty. Um- 
brella leaves on the stem give it an odd and strik- 
ing appearance. Blooms in early Autumn; grows 
to three feet or more in height. 

Aquilegia, (Columbine): Long or short-spurred 
flowers in various pastel shades. Blooms in Spring 
and early Summer. Two to four feet tall. 

Begonias, especially the tuberous rooted: Vari- 
ous colors, gorgeous flowers, blooming from 
Spring till late Autumn (and through the Winter 
in the house). Low growing, six to twelve 
inches. 

Clematis paniculata: Flowers in clusters, white, 
star-shaped with yellow centers. Blooms all Sum- 
mer and Fall. A trailing vine or low climber. 

Dicentra spectabilis, (Bleeding Heart): Red 
and white heart-shaped flowers pendant from stem. 
Late spring-blooming. Fifteen to twenty inches. 
Foliage beautiful. 

Digitalis, (Foxglove): White, cream, pink to 
lavender purple; slipper-shaped flowers with 
throat marked with brown dots or rings. Late 
spring and summer bloom. Will continue for some 
time, if not allowed to seed. Low-growing foli- 
age; flower stem three to five feet. 

Fuchsia: Pendant flowers of various colors; 
the sepals being colored and usually contrasting 
with the corolla. Blooms all Summer. A tender 
woody shrub, sometimes trained as a climber. 

Geum: Red or gold double rose-like flowers, 
with several on a stem, blooming one after an- 
other throughout Spring, and continuing until 
Midsummer. Low-growing foliage with flower 
stems eighteen to twenty-four inches. 

Hydrangeas: Large clusters of pink or light 
blue flowers; with color depending upon whether 
soil is acid or alkaline. Blooms all Summer. A 
woody shrub which grows to large size in time, 
covering space six to ten feet in diameter, and 
growing six or more feet in height. Can be 
trimmed back to desired size. 

Thalictrum, (Meadow Rue): Dainty white or 
yellow, to red-brown flowers. Blooms inconspicu- 
re but valuable for its foliage; three to four 

eet, 

Trillium: White or red-brown flowers; spring- 
blooming ; low-growing; six to twelve inches. 

Violets: Too well known to need any de- 
scription, 


Most flowers which grow in shady 
places need plenty of moisture and rich 
compost soil, usually acid in character, 
from the decaying leaves. 

Some of these as the Begonias, Fuch- 
sias, and Hydrangeas, may not be hardy 
where the temperature drops below 30° 
F. and would have to be taken inside 
before cold weather sets in. 


R. H. TERRELL, (Calif.) 


BULBS AFTER FORCING 
OR STORAGE 


Narcissi: Someone wishes to know 
about bulbs that have been forced in 
water—whether they will bloom again 
outdoors. I never throw a Narcissus 
bulb away,—I always plant mine out- 
of-doors right after blooming, and get 
blooms from them—not the following 
year, but the next. They either rest or 
make new bulbs the first year they are 
planted out. Some people have been very 
much surprised to find that the bulbs 
are any good at all after blooming in 
the house. No one ever told me to do 
this any more than to plant my Easter 
Lilies out, and when they formed little 
bulbs along the stalk, I broke them off 
and planted them in the ground, and 
they grew. 

Hyacinths: The following is my ex- 
perience with small Hyacinths. 

About two years ago a bazaar was 
held a week after Easter. In the flower 
booth there were about four dozen bulbs 
left over and I bought these for almost 





nothing. When I looked through the dif- 
ferent paper bags they were in, I found 
that from keeping them so long out of 
the ground, several had dried up or de- 
cayed through the centers, but the “outer 
shells” seemed to be solid so I planted 
these in a separate division of the flower 
bed. These did not come up but the 
others did, and as it had begun to get 
hot the buds began to open up before 
the bloom stalk was very high. Every 
one bloomed, though. 


In the Fall, having forgotten all about 
the “shells” I planted, I dug into that 
part of the bed and up they. came with 
ever so many little bulbs all around the 
base. You can imagine my surprise. 


Irises: I have a friend who cares for 
flowers, but knows absolutely nothing 
about them. When she moved from her 
home in the suburbs to town, she told 
me that she was going to give me some 
of her Iris. Several months later she 
sent me a large bundle of rhizomes that 
she had kept as dry bulbs down in the 
basement all Winter! I planted them 
out and while they bloomed late and all 
at one time (since, I have learned they 
have different blooming seasons,) they 
were not especially large nor did they 
have long bloom stalks. But all the dif- 
ferent colors together were very pretty. 


HELEN M. TURNER, (Va.) 


CAMASSIA 


N SOME of the seed catalogues we find 

advertised a bulb called Camassia, or 
Wild Hyacinth. The plant in question 
was one of the earliest flowers that I can 
remember as being pretty, but no one 
knew anything about Wild Hyacinth at 
that time, and furthermore the plant was 
not known as Camassia, but was plain 
everyday Camas, by which name it is yet 
known locally, in those places where it 
still flourishes, for much of its habitat 
has been ruined by cultivation of the soil. 


I well remember, while living at Mount 
Idaho, Idaho, during the Spring of 1898, 
looking over the broad expanse of Camas 
Prairie one could see hundreds of acres 
of blue flowers where the fields of Camas 
were blooming. It was a staple food of 
the Indians and in these fields here and 
there one could see the squaws digging 
the bulbs which they took to their camps 
and prepared for food. They had pieces 
of wood some two or three feet in length, 
terminating in an iron point somewhat 
like a small shovel, and at the top a short 
cross arm by which they forced the tool 
into the moist soil with a motion not un- 
like that of a motorist inflating a flat 
tire with a hand pump, only when they 
had loosened the bulb sufficiently they 
would stoop and pull it up, break the top 
off and place it in a bag they carried for 
the purpose. 


The bulbs when prepared in the Indian 
fashion were very rich and palatable. As 
nearly as I remember the process as told 
me by a young Indian, was that the dirt 
was removed and the bulbs placed in a 
pot of sweetened water and boiled for a 
time, then a trench was dug and partly 
filled with hot stones which were covered 
with a certain kind of grass, then the 
bulbs were placed on the grass and more 
grass spread on them, then a layer of 
soil on the grass after which a fire was 
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built over all and kept burning for three 
days. Drawing the fire and removing 
the soil, the bulbs were taken out, and 
as soon as cold were ready for food. The 
skins were almost black, but when re- 
moved the bulbs were found to be a nice 
brown and would kzep indefinitely, if not 
eaten. The flavor was indescribable, but 
once eaten the taste lingered and if one 
were offered a second “helping” he sel- 
dom hesitated to take it unless afflicted 
with a very sensitive sense of smell. 
These articles of diet might not be up 
to present-day standards of “high-brow” 
dining-room dope, but they were per- 
fectly clean when the skins were re- 
moved, and were “hyas klosh muck-a- 
muck”; which being translated into the 
vernacular meant “mighty good grub.” 


No doubt these plants like many other 
wildlings are merging into the extinct and 
it is well that growers are taking up 
their culture and propagation, for with 
the modernizing of the Indian the need 
of these bulbs for food has been largely 
eliminated. 


There was another small bulb that 
grew in moist places in parts of Oregon 
and Washington which was’ known 
locally as “Wah-pi-taw or Waw-pa-taw,” 
which I am unable to classify; but which 
was much sought after by the Indians in 
early days. It had an elongated root, 
or bulb, and the top when matured had 
a blossom and seed head not unlike the 
garden carrot. The root was aromatic 
and had a very pleasant taste. We 
“kids” used to dig them and eat them 
with great gusto while “playing Indian.” 
Just what process the Indians used to 
bring them to a state of perfect food I 
never learned; however, I suspect that 
they were dried and ground into a kind 


of flour. ; 
W. T. Foce, (Calif.) 


POISONING WORMS 
DANGEROUS TO BIRDS 


Surely there must be some other 
method of killing Cut Worms than to 
broadcast poisoned mash. This is an old 
method that was used when the writer 
was a boy, 40 years ago. 

Personally, I have seen hundreds of 
Birds killed by this method, including 
Quail, from eating poisoned dough used 
as a bait for Crows. If there is not a 
law to prevent this practice, there should 
be, and I believe that you will agree with 
me. 

It is true that some people claim that 
Birds are not poisoned by strychnine and 
the various forms of arsenic, but if they 
will experiment with the mixture above 
mentioned for Cut Worms and feed the 
dead Worms to their pet Canary and 
profit by the lesson, there will be only 
one dead Bird to be buried. 


JOHN A. PORTER, (Ga.) 


“ARE VISITORS 
REALLY WELCOME?” 


Living in a section where very few 
people buy plants or bulbs, consequently 
have no idea of the value of such, has 
raised this question in my own mind,— 
“Are Visitors Really welcome?” 

Every flower lover likes to share the 
beauty of his flower garden with other 
real flower lovers, but I have often taken 
people through my garden and found that 
many carefully tended plants were 
trampled to death because the attention 
of the visitors was directed to some plant 
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or object across on the other side of the 
garden and they walked over beds and 
across the bordered paths to reach this 
object. A constant warning to children 
to keep in the walks did not keep older 


people from crossing beds and crushing ' 


cherished plants. 

Then most visitors wanted a division 
of the finest plants, and I have given 
away all that could well be carried in a 
buggy many times over, only to have the 
same call another year. “They didn’t 
live,” was all the explanation given me. 
And no wonder they didn’t live, when a 
hole was dug with a hoe in hard ground 
just deep enough to cover the roots, and 
chickens, cats, dogs and children ran over 
them each day. 

My flower garden is fenced with poul- 
try fence and nothing allowed to go in 
there except “visitors.” From a land- 
scape gardener’s ideas, it is a jungle. 
But there are so many beautiful things 
that must be tucked away somewhere 
and if it does not conform to others’ ideas 
of beauty, I find it most comforting every 
day to search out my beauties and see if 
they are doing well. 

After having carefully planted a fine 
collection of Roses with labels as care- 
fully placed, I left some children on the 
lawn at play. They went into the flower 
garden and pulled all the labels off the 
Rose bed, so I was left to guess which 
was which. 

I have been growing flowers a long 
time, not from a commercial standpoint, 
but because I loved them and my health 
demanded a hobby to make me forget 
myself. All communities may not be so 
afflicted, but I wonder if it is worthwhile 
to have visitors in your flower garden. 


Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (W. Tenn.) 


ENCOURAGING INTEREST 
IN GROWING FLOWERS 


A good idea occurred to me at Christ- 
mas time to get other people interested 
in the growing of flowers. 

This past Christmas instead of giving 
the grocer, postman, baker, etc., etc., a 
present of money or other articles, I gave 
each one an order for two dollars’ worth 
of Dahlia tubers; the order to be pre- 
sented at my address in May to be filled. 

Of course, I took the trouble to find 
out if each person I gave an order to 
was interested in the growing of flowers. 

Dahlias are my hobby, but this idea 
could be utilized with any variety of 
flowers or shrubs. Try it next Christ- 
mas, all you flower growers, and convert 
a few more backyard garbage dumps 
into a thing of glory. 

E. C. MATTHEWS, (Ont.) 


TO SAVE WOODEN STAKES 
USEDINSUPPORTING 
PLANTS IN THE GARDEN 


It pays to put at least one coat of paint 
on that portion of the stake that enters 
the ground. 

Most any dry mineral paint powder, 
especially one containing iron compounds, 
mixed with boiled linseed oil will do; 
mixed thick enough so the wood will not 
show through the paint as it is being ap- 
plied. This is good and probably the 
cheapest, though any old paint that has 
been standing around in a can and partly 
dried out can be thinned with boiled lin- 
seed oil, thoroughly stirred in, and used; 
allowing two or three days in which to 


dry. Most any color of old paint mixed - 


September it, 
with dry green paint pj 
thinned with boiled linseed oll a “ 
a good color for garden stakes, make 

Decide where the stake is to be 
and take an iron bar, a Piece of iron 3 
or other stout metal rod, ang a 
down into the ground, moving th : 
around in a circle as you do go © top 
a cove-shaped hole in the grou ail 
tinuing the process until you hav on. 
hole nearly deep enough. © the 

Place the stake in the hole and gy 
it gently as deep as it is to go. U 
hammer oo or other suitable om 
to tamp the earth around th 
stake. bent the 

This method makes it unnecessary tp 
use heavy blows in driving the 8 
and saves splitting and splintering 
tops of the stakes. With a little Practice 
stakes can be set quite rapidly, : 

Binding the tops of the stakes With a 
three-quarter inch strip of galvani 
sheet iron helps prevent splitting the 
stake when driving. 

Be sure and take care of the stakes ip 
the Fall when the plants are dead by 
storing them away out of the weather 
in the garage, woodshed or cellar, for 
use the following season. 

With just a little care, stakes may be 
made to last for seven or eight years 
or more. 

ROBERT B. Lowry, (Wis.) 


ERROR IN SPRAY FORMULA 
FOR ROSE CHAFERS 


Mrs. Rough, in her article on page 329 
of the July issue, said five pounds of 
arsenate of. lead to 15 gallons of water; 
whereas the proportion should have been 
five pounds of arsenate of lead to 5 
gallons of water, to which should be 
added one gallon of molasses as stated, 
It is improbable that the stronger spray 
would do any damage except that it 
would perhaps be disfiguring and a bit 
sticky, but we are glad to correct the 
error. 

— ( EpITor) 


ASTER TROUBLES—LILY DISEASE 
—ROSES IN WISCONSIN 


In your July number of THE FLowm 
GrRowER, Mr. Eastlake of Ontario was 
good enough to answer my inquiry in 
the October issue, but he refers to Aster 
root rot, or maggot trouble, which is no 
the point at issue. It is the nationally. 
wide disease of stem rot or blight, which 
seems to start just above ground and 
runs up one side of the stalk of the 
Aster, and after a little, the Aster col- 
lapses. It is so general that every oneis 
giving up in disgust. 

I am replacing my Asters with the im- 
proved dahlia-flowered Zinnia. 

I noticed in one of your recent issues 
a complaint registered about the leave 
of the Candidum Lily turning brown and 
drying off. I have a bed of 50 plants ant 
all of them are doing the same thing. The 
stalk is still green and the buds are just 
ready to open up and will bloom, butt 
looks so sickly to see all the leaves gone. 
I just wonder what disease this is, and 
what would be a remedy. It seems 
be a blight or rust. 

The season here in Wisconsin was Wol- 
derful for Roses,—it being cool 
moist, practically no insects, and the buds 
developed very slowly and of large si%, 
and the blooming period prolonged. 
have three hundred Rose bushes, but hete 
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Septem 
e our troubles; for, after un- 
A130) the Roses in the Spring, the 


covering t comes out nice and green, 
jo eg exposed a short time 

FS apots appear on the wood, which 
-. multiplies and spreads very rap- 
“a and we have to cut back continually, 

ii] in many cases we have no wood left 
a tever’ We have tried all kinds of 
wis s, starting in the Fall and continu- 
a the Spring, but nothing seems to 
me these black spots which encircle 
> stalk and the part above dies off. 
With the number of bushes I have, I 

t an abundance of bloom, nevertheless. 

I have over one hundred Regal Lilies 
and 3,000 Gladioli, (100 varieties of the 
latter,) which are coming along fine, 
which will keep me busy distributing to 
hospitals, the sick, friends and worthy 

ple in general. As you know I never 
sll a flower, but grow them for my 
pastime, my pleasure. and for the enjoy- 


f others. 
ment 0 H. C. BapE, (Wis.) 


WHITE GLADIOLI—SHY BLOOMERS 


As to white Gladioli, Mr. Cooper is 
right when he classes Albania and Car- 
men Sylva as the best whites, though we 
have grown Snow Glory and produced 
much larger blossoms of almost white 
Gladioli. 

In growing Red Emperor and Orange 
Glory people expecting blossoms should 
plant these varieties early and fertilize 
heavy; then they will bloom as good as 
any they have in their garden each year. 


(Cent. N. Y.) 


EARTHWORMS IN LAWNS 


In a recent issue a reader of THE 
FLOWER GROWER desired to know how to 
rid the lawn of Earthworms that were 
disfiguring it by throwing up casts. 

Gardening books recommend watering 
the lawn heavily in the evening, with 
clear lime water. 

I myself have found that a solution 
made up in the proportion of one heaped 
up tablespoonful of dry mustard to a 
two-gallon bucket of water will do the 
trick; all the Worms beneath the watered 
area coming up to the surface within 
five minutes of watering with the above 
preparation! The Worms should be 
gathered up and destroyed in some quick 
merciful manner or transferred to some 
other part of the garden. 

It is to be recommended that the lawn 
to be treated be watered heavily first 
with ordinary water, as this will allow 
the mustard water to penetrate further, 
as well as making the operation more 
economical. 

Neither lime water nor mustard water 
will hurt the grass in any way. 

V. E. DILLON, (Mexico) 


CRESO DIP FOR WIRE WORMS 


C. H. Eastlake, in a recent issue, be- 
lieves he has frustrated Wire Worms 
with Creso Dip. 

About the only thing that will drive 
Wire Worms away is hot weather. 

According to government experiments, 
the only thing that will kill Wire Worms 
will also kill the plants. No remedy as 
yet has been discovered so far as I know. 

Last year my father used Creso Dip 
and other things on his Cantaloupe and 
his experience was according with the 


above suggestion. 
G. Knipp, (Calif.) 


_ evolved. 
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A NOVEL LILY-POOL BIRD BATH 


I should like to tell you how, with no 
expense, I have™a pretty, little Bird 
Bath and Water Lily pool. An ugly old 
stump was cut to eight inches high and 
made perfectly level on top. A large 
tub was placed on top of the stump and 
nailed fast, then painted a dull green. 

My Odorata Water Lily bulb was 
planted in a candy pail, in rich soil; two 
inches of white sand on top of soil. 
Then some pretty pebbles and sea-shells 
were placed irregularly on the sand and 
the pail filled with water. Then the 
pail was placed in the center of the 
tub and the space around outside of 
candy pail was filled with rich soil after 
first making several holes in bottom of 
tub and putting in some pieces of broken 
crockery and stones. In this soil I 
planted some Maderia vines, Geraniums, 
English Daisies, and Petunias. 


When the Birds have preened and 
splashed and the water looks a bit 
muddy, I set the spray on it for a while; 
thus filling it again with clear water. 

The Lily is growing beautifully and 
I’m sure it will bloom, although nothing 
larger than the small white Odorata 
would do in such small quarters. But if 
the Lily never bloomed, it would be 
pretty as a Bird Bath alone. And when 
Winter comes it will be easy to put the 
whole thing in the cellar until Spring 


again. Mrs. Jack Berry, (Idaho) 
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SULPHATE OF IRON 
FOR ROSE BUGS 


I read in the May number an article 
on Rose Bugs and tried it out. 


I took the writer’s tip and gave the 
bugs a dose of sulphate of iron a week 
before they were due with the result, 
that where I had thousands last year 
that ruined my Peonies as well as Roses, 
I have hand-picked less than 100 and 
have lost no flowers. 

JOHN HALL, (N. J.) 


FROST-PROOF FLOWERS 


Various ones have given experiences 
with frost-proof flowers. Here’s one: 


Last year I put the beardless Iris 
Ochroleuca in cold storage in order to 
have them for a late flower show. Im- 
agine my consternation when, on going 
to take them out, I found they had been 
moved too close to the frost pipes and 
were frozen solid, the buds being veri- 
table icicles. I had to take them twenty- 
five miles on a warm day and when I ar- 
rived at the show the buds had bloomed 
out nicely. They were placed in a cor- 
ner with windows to the south and west 
so that they had full sun from 10 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., and yet that night at the close 
of the show they were nice enough that 
a lady asked for them to take home. 


R. H. TERRELL, (Calif.) 





A Bulb-digging Machine* 


BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


*The photograph with descriptive matter as here 
given, is all that the Editor knows about this 
machine for digging bulbs. Questions, therefore, 
as to where any further information can be had 
cannot be answered. The photograph is printed 
as showing what is possible in the way of de- 
velopment along this line. 


Now, friends, please don’t bother me with re- 
quests for further information. But, friends, if 
you have any further information about this bulb- 
digging machine or any other, let me hear from 
you. I will pass the word along. 


MADISON COOPER 

















composed of a Buick front wheels 

and steering apparatus, a Ford 
engine, and a potato-digging point,— 
so now what is it? The answer is, 
“A Bulb-digging Machine,’—a very 
capable and useful hybrid, after all. 

It can dig 32,000 bulbs per hour, 
and the revolving screen with which it 
is equipped cleans the bulbs, that is, 
sifts off the loose dirt, as it goes. It 
is perhaps the outcome of the embargo 
on foreign bulbs, for they are now 
being grown in greater quantities in 
California, and so the bulb-digger was 
But when a piece of ma- 


‘Tom hybrid piece of machinery is 








chinery is a cross between a Buick, 
a Ford, a potato digger and a street 
cleaner, it is difficult to give a name. 
After being dug, the bulbs are lifted 
by elevators into sacks as shown, and 
taken to the cleaning house where they 
are recleaned, selected, graded, and 
put into shape for shipping. The kind 
of bulbs grown in the locality where 
the picture was taken are mostly the 
Paper-white Narcissus, sometimes 
called Chinese Lily, and which are 
great favorites for winter blooming. 
These are the bulbs which are so 
largely grown in glass or earthern re- 
ceptacles in water and pebbles. 
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Timely Suggestions For September 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND ~~ 
(Southern New York) 


Though the Springtime has her Roses, and Summer many a 


song, 


In the soft September weather life’s a dream that drifts along; 
And there’s joy in every valley,—on the hilltop and the plain, 
For the world has peace and plenty, and we’re happy once again. 


in garden, field, and orchard, is 

with us again. An ample reward 
for the labor of sowing and caring for 
the plants may be expected and en- 
joyed by those who have toiled faith- 
fully and intelligently. 


Gin garden, the month of plenty 


September is a busy month; for be- 
sides the harvesting, it is the time for 
doing many of the odd jobs that if 
attended to now will save time and aid 
in making the garden work for next 
season easier and more successful. 


Do not allow weeds to go to seed. 
Hoe or pull up these troublesome 
plants, and if not in seed, throw on 
the compost pile. Nearly all garden 
rubbish may be used as compost ma- 
terial, if lime is employed to destroy 
possible insect eggs. 


Burn cucumber, squash, melon and 
other vines as soon as they have ma- 
tured crops, so that this refuse may 
not become an inviting winter harbor 
for any of the insect pests that make 
garden work a gamble. 


If your Roses are troubled with rose 
beetles, spraying with a mixture of one 
ounce of fresh white hellebore to three 
gallons of water, is quite effective. In 
the Fall pick off and cremate the seed 
pods on all infected bushes. 


This month is considered a favor- 
able time for the setting out of Peony 
roots. - Purchase well-rated varieties, 
and set out in a sunny, well-drained 
location where they may grow undis- 
turbed for years. 


Though Peonies delight in rich soil, 
no manure should be allowed to come 
in direct contact with the roots. To 
guard against this, spade the bed so 
deep that a thick layer of soil will 
separate the roots from the fertilizer. 


Clumps of Phlox and other peren- 
nials may be dug up and divided at 
this time. Reset the divisions in a 
well-prepared bed; firm the soil; 
water; and apply a mulch to keep the 
soil from drying out and baking. 


If you did not divide your large 
clumps of Iris last month, it may be 
done now. Unless divided every four 
or five years, the Iris blooms are likely 
to deteriorate in size and also in the 
length of their stems. 


FRANK L. STANTON 


Prune suckers on Rose bushes. Cut 
off old canes from Raspberries and 
Blackberries and thin out the bushes. 
Remove from Strawberry vines all 
runners that are not needed to provide 
new plants. 


Trim off the ends of Currant and 
Gooseberry branches. If new plants 
are desired store these cuttings in 
damp sand in the cellar until Spring, 
and then plant them outdoors. 


Start Chrysanthemum plants and do 
not let them lack for water or for 
necessary plant food. If large blooms 
are desired, nip off most of the lateral 
buds as they form, allowing only a 
few to the plant. 


This is Dahlia time. If you dis- 
budded, the buds left should produce 
large and fine flowers, even though 
they may not be monstrous, like the 
nine-inch blooms seen last season at 
Bronx Botanical Gardens, N. Y. C. 


If you have among your Dahlias 
choice varieties, be sure that they are 
labelled so that at digging and storing 
time they may be readily segregated 
and given special care to carry them 
over the Winter. 


September, especially if it is rainy 
and cool, is a fine time to start a new 
lawn as the new grass has plenty of 
time to establish itself unhampered 
by drought and intense heat, or 
smothered by rank weeds. 


Repair old lawns now. Dig out the 
Dandelions, Sorrel and Dock and pull 
up Plantains. Sow grass seed in their 
places and also on all worn or bare 
places that are in evidence. 


To insure germination, sow the 
seeds of Delphinium as soon as they 
are ripe. It is a good plan to stir up 
and powder the soil around the parent 
plant, thus preparing a good bed for 
any seeds that may self-sow. 


As new plants are generally more 
satisfactory, take cuttings of bedded 
Geraniums to root and carry over to 
use for bedding out in the garden 
next season, or the old plants may be 
kept over in a dormant state. 


As Coleus will supply pleasing color 
to the window garden, take cuttings 
now. They are easily rooted in soil 
or in water, and soon make nice, 





ber. 3 


thrifty plants by the tim 
be taken indoors. 





Pot cuttings that have been 
for winter bloom, and take up 
plants that have been summerin. 
doors. Place them in a sheltered - 
and leave them out as long ag it j 
safe. . 


Tooke 


Look carefully over eve 
fore bringing into the howe a : 
sure that it is free from scale an: 
or other pest. An infected Plant 
should be isolated until it is clean, 


Provide some sort of protect 
ering that can be quickly pressed ing 
service on chilly nights. By the Use 
of muslin-covered frames, old sh 
or even newspapers, the life of the 
flower and vegetable garden may be 
greatly prolonged. 


Clean up the garden for appeap 
ance’s sake and so as to eliminate a 
far as possible the chances of the ry. 
bish affording shelter and winter-prp. 
tection to the eggs of insect pests, 





Abutilon (Flowering Maple) 


B yx several species and varieties of 
the genus Abutilon, or, as they ap 
popularly known, Flowering Maple o 
Chinese Bellflower, are a highly in. 
teresting group of warm greenhouse 
plants that are admirably adapted for 
cultivation in the greenhouse or win 
dow garden during the winter months, 
and in the flower border during the 
summer season. They require litte 
care and attention, are perfectly fre 
from the attacks of insects and other 
pests, and flower freely as long as they 
continue in a state of growth, and that 
is when given a temperature of from 
65 to 70 degrees and as light and 
sunny a situation as possible. 

One of the most distinct and attrac 
tive Abutilons is the variety knom 
as Souvenir de Bonne. When well de 
veloped it is a very fine decorative 
plant, as the deep-green, maple-shapel 
leaves are widely and_ irregularly 
bordered with creamy white. It isa 
very free-flowering variety, the bright 
orange-colored flowers being beauti- 
fully veined and marked with crimson, 
so whether it is growing in the flower 
bed or border, greenhouse or window 
garden, is at all times a most attrat 
tive plant. 

In cultivation it should be given4 
well-drained pot, proportionate to the 
size of the plant; a moderately & 
riched loamy soil; and when the plant 
are growing freely, a little liquid ms 
nure can be given to good advantage 
occasionally. The plants should & 
taken out of their pots and planted out 
in the flower bed or border about the 
middle of May, and taken up, cate 
fully potted, and brought inside on the 
approach of cool weather towards the 
end of September. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
- September 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


LANT the Paperwhite Narcissus 


-. water by the middle of Septem- 
Pin wate they will be in bloom by 


Thanksgiving. 
ually withhold water from the 
_— Segonias when the tops be- 
+n to wither and dry. Keep in a dry 
a for the Winter, in a temperature 


of about 50 r . 


ight, dry days gather the larg- 
chal of the Cockscomb for win- 
ter house decoration. Place them in 
pottery jars of dull gray so their glori- 
ous color can show to best advantage. 
Never place their stems in water, this 
jg unnecessary, as they retain shape 
and color better in a dry state. 


The last of September the young 
lants of Hydrangea hortensia should 
be made ready for their move indoors. 
Re-pot in 8-inch pots; keep in the 
shade until they have recovered from 
the change; then expose to the sun. 
They may be left outdoors till after 
the first frosts without suffering ill 


effects. 


Some growers make the statement 
that Solanum or Jerusalem Cherry 
when grown outdoors through the 
Summer can be safely wintered in the 
garden beds in this part of the 
country. If one has several of these 
interesting plants it might be well to 
try the experiment of leaving one out- 
doors in order to see if it can with- 
stand the cold in some certain states. 


Monarda didyma is one of the per- 
ennials that objects to being disturbed 
in the Fall of the year, and plants are 
frequently lost by being moved at this 
season. So the separation of the 
clumps should be done in the Spring. 
As this plant is of quick growth and 
spreads quickly it is most advisable 
to have yearly divisions unless one 
likes a mass effect. 


Lift the Lantanas from the porch 
boxes, prune severely, and pot in any 
good garden soil. Do not keep in too 
warm a place indoors. These plants 
are not for winter blooming, so do not 
be alarmed if they shed all their leaves, 
leaving only a pot of bare sticks. Give 
very little water and no sunshine. 
When planting-out time comes, they 
will soon make splendid specimen 
plants and early bloomers. 


Take the young plants of Gaillardia 
from the seed bed at this time and 
plant in their permanent quarters. It 
is better to do this work in the early 
Fall than to wait for Spring; when, 
if planting time is unduly delayed, the 
plants never do as well the first sea- 
son; while if moved before cold 
Weather begins, they get settled in 


their new home and arr ready to start 





into growth when the weather opens 
in the Spring. 


There is no lack of color in the 
flower kingdom at this season of the 
year for September has a rainbow of 
colors furnished by the plants whose 
blossoms appear at this time. The 
Eupatoriums give white and blue to 
the color scheme; and Cosmos fur- 
nishes pink; Lythrum gives rose color; 
Aster patens adds violet; Aster coc- 
cineus, Cosmos and Cardinal Flower, 
furnish crimson and dark red; while 
Helianthus orgyalis and. Goldenrod, 
add yellow; and the spears of the Cat- 
tails furnish brown. 


If you have a deep-rooted objection 
to Myrtle or Ivy or other creeping 
plants and yet want something to hide 
an unsightly bit of earth, try Hyperi- 
cum moserianum. This is classed with 
the shrubs, and the catalogues give it 
a height of 2 feet; but when planted 
in the full sunshine it sometimes at- 
tains a little more than a foot in 
height, as the branches spread and 
cover the ground instead of growing 
upward. It aptly deserves its common 
name of Gold Flower, for the blos- 
soms look as if they belonged to Midas’ 
own realm. 


The latter part of this month is a 
good time to divide and re-set Hardy 
Phlox. They may be planted in large 
clumps, or as single plants. If set 
eighteen inches apart in rich soil and 
kept thoroughly moist in dry weather, 
the result is great clumps from 2 to 
almost 3 feet in height, bearing huge 
heads of vivid flowers. The pure white 
can be planted in full sunshine, but 
the red varieties hold their color bet- 
ter and their bloom lasts longer if 
planted where they will have some 
shade. 


Gather the seed pods of the Hardy 
Hibiscus as soon as they are a rich 
brown in color. This work is best 
done when the seed pods are dry as 
there is no danger of mold when in 
this condition; and they should always 
be gathered before the fall rains set 
in. In planting, these pods should be 
broken open, (usually when fully ripe 
the pods open themselves,) and the 
seed shelled out of the little compart- 
ments and sowed thinly. This advice 
is given to keep others from doing as 
one woman did when she planted the 
entire seed pod intact. 


Divide and re-set the Heuchera 
sanguinea, or Coral Bells, as many 
people call the plant, at this time. 
This low-growing perennial is one of 
the easiest of all to separate as it di- 
vides itself naturally into many small 
subdivisions. Part the clump of heart- 
shaped leaves and you will find that 
the one large clump is composed of 
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many small clumps. All, or as many 
as one likes of these, can be taken 
apart and re-set without injury to the 
plant. This is one of the perennials 
whose beauty of foliage makes it an 
addition to the garden even after the 
blooming period is at an end. 


The objection that Freesia blossoms 
are not attractive as to color, can no 
longer be sustained, for they may be 
had in almost every color of the rain- 
bow, ranging from various attractive 
shades of violet; lavender pink; pink 
and yellow suffused with bronze; a 
deep rose pink; a bright golden yel- 
low; to snowy white. With this range 
of colors everybody can have their 
choice, and cannot complain of any 
monotony. September is a good time 
to plant the bulbs, though earlier 
plantings have been made in August, 
and for late flowering, the bulbs should 
not be planted before November. They 
must be staked, for the flower stems 
sometimes grow three feet tall. They 
like plenty of water and a cool place 
in which to grow. In fact, the pots 
should be kept outdoors in a sheltered 
place until cold weather sets in. When 
brought indoors place in an unheated 
room near a window. Bring them to 
the heat in November in order to have 
flowers for Christmas. 





A comparison of this issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER with the same month 
of any other magazine ever printed 
will give surprises to any reader. Few 
magazines contain anywhere near as 
much and most do not have half as 
much in useful, interesting and in- 
spirational facts and information. 





A Rustic Plant Basket 


The Rustic Basket illustrated is 
made from cedar branches and is very 
useful for planting with Ferns used 
for house decoration. It is quite 
simple to make. 
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First, cut the bottom, D, from a thin 
piece of wood, then saw a large cedar 
branch into pieces four inches long, 
and split as at E. These are nailed to 
the bottom, B, and a thin cedar 
branch, A, is nailed to the top, C. 
Cedar branches are also used to make 
the handle. 

When finished, it can be planted 
with small-growing Ferns and Mosses. 


T. SHEWARD 
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How One Dahlia Tuber Multiplied 


BY GEO. WM. VEDITZ, (Colo.) 


HE writer has a sister and niece 
in California; and to be more 
specific, in or near Los Angeles. 
Up to about four years ago they lived 
in the city, and a garden was some- 
thing never thought of. But in 1923 
they bought a corner lot, comprising 
almost an exact quarter acre, and the 
change from the wilderness of frames 
and stone and brick of the most rapid- 
ly-growing city in the world, to the 
comparatively limitless expanse of 
their quarter acre trapezoid, was im- 
mediately followed by visions of a 
garden. 

I determined to help, and in the 
Spring of 1924 sent them some three 
dozen Dahlias and at the same time 
persuaded my good friend Wilmore, 
of Denver, to add a dozen of his best 
and newest originations. The idea 
was to exhibit at the next show of 
the Southern California Dahlia Society 
and so give folks an idea of what Col- 
orado Dahlias might be like. Several 
hundred Gladioli, most of them Prim- 
ulinus, were also sent along with the 
Dahlias. 

Their garden was started forth- 
with. Photographs sent me later took 
my breath away, but the show idea 
did not materialize, for it took nerve 
for enthusiasts, who a short season be- 
fore hardly knew a Dahlia from a jig 
saw, and who knew nothing of show 
processes, to enter a display. 

The next year saw an advance. 
Tubers from the varieties that had 
succeeded best were set out in larger 
numbers and several new varieties 
were added to their collection. That 
year, 192% saw an increase from the 
original 50 to around 500. They had 
also learned that Dahlia blooms might 
be sold, and happening to get an offer 
of a dollar for each three dozen, they 
sold nearly three hundred dollars worth 
from their 500 plants, not all of which, 
however, had thriven as they should. 
The money was put aside and last year, 
1926, put into better stock. They had 
learned several things; among them 
that it was not enough for a Dahlia 
bloom to be beautiful, but that it must 
have a long stem, at least twenty-four 
inches, and if three feet so much the 
better, and must also be a good keeper. 

This led them to study the several 
varieties they had, and to decide which 
to keep and which to discard, also that 
it was better to have many plants of 
a few varieties than a few plants 
each, of. many varieties. The result 
was that some otherwise surpassingly 
beautiful varieties were scrapped as 
unfit for their purpose, and those best 
combining the three qualities of long 
stem, long keeping, and beauty of 


bloom, were retained. The original 
fifty varieties of 1924 were reduced 
in 1926 to about fifteen, and of these, 
the number planted varied from fifty 
down to five. The limitations of space 
had always to be considered for there 
were also several thousand Gladioli 
that wanted a share of the quarter 
acre, not to forget various annuals and 
sundry perennials. In this last con- 
nection I might state that last Fall I 
sent them about thirty varieties of Iris 
and half as many Peonies to try out. 

The plans laid for 1927 included 
100 each of J. D. Long, an autumn- 
tinted Decorative, and Sweetheart’s 
Bouquet, a salmon-pink Peony, both of 
them Wilmore originations, fifty each 
of the old stand-by Dr. Tevis, and 
Crimson Dawn, a magnificent Spec- 
trum-red Decorative, and twenty-five 
each, of eight other varieties of various 
types, among them Mrs. Carl Salbach, 
and Somerset, the sensational prize- 
winner at the last Los Angeles show. 
This apportionment was made on the 
suppostion that they would still retain 
their quarter acre trapezoid in Ingle- 
wood. But with the Fall came discus- 
sion as to the advisability of spread- 
ing out. They had averaged $40.00 a 
week for six months from cut flowers 
alone, and argued that with more 
space the returns would be much 
greater with not much more outlay of 
time except in cultivation and prepara- 
tion of the cut blooms. 


So a five-year lease on a two-acre 
tract in Bell, on the other side of Los 
Angeles from Inglewood, was secured, 
and preparations begun for gardening 
on a larger scale. That was in No- 
vember and meanwhile weekly trips to 
the new place were made and Gladioli 
set out from time to time, among them 
two quarts each of bulblets of Richard 
Diener, Mrs. Leon Douglas and Mrs. 
F. C. Peters. The same discrimina- 
tion that marked the choice of Dahlia 
varieties was exercised in the case of 
the Gladioli. Anna Eberius, though 
lovely, regarded by itself alone, was 
found too dark for commercial pur- 
poses, and another very famous and 
much touted variety that sold at $5.00 
the bulb in 1925 was found to lose 
color and to have too few flowers open 
at a time to satisfy the demands of the 
florists and will not be planted this 
year. Alice Tiplady, about the best 
Primulinus of its color, had one fault 
that made it undesirable—it was be- 
coming too common as everybody was 
growing it. W. H. Phipps, Dr. F. E. 
Bennett, Marie Kunderd, Henry Ford, 
Scarlet Wonder, and Evelyn Kirtland 
will be among their preferred varieties 
this season and next. 
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With more room at their qj 
was also decided to make sox 





it 
aristocratic Dahlia tuber treat 
this Spring they will plant % 
hundred of the finer Varieties as: 
from mere commercial cut-bloom 
poses; the list including over geet 
the best Dahlias to be found jn 
catalogue. The number of plants J 
certain varieties will also be |g : 
increased, as for instance 309 it 
Long, 250 Sweetheart’s Bouqust i 
so on. aa 

And this brings me to what 
started out to say when I Wrote 
title of this little story. In 1994 
had one tuber of J. D. Long. The 
Spring, 1925, they set out eight ty 
the increase from this one spud, 
year fifty plants were set out 
about a dozen were given to fri 
and this Spring they will have some. 
thing like 400 tubers to dispose of ong 
way or another. Not only this th 
individual clumps were each |g 
enough to quite fill an apple box, 


It must appear that at the 
rate of increase, the 400 tubers 
have at their disposal this season yj 
amount to over 3,000 next year, an 
these, in their turn, to nearly 25 
in 1929, and in the end, if kept up, th 
progeny of this one tuber of 19% 
would swamp the whole state of (gj. 
fornia. I know of one grower wh 
last year suffered an embarrassmer 
of riches of this same variety, y 
starting out with a few tubers in 19% 
he had last year over 8,000 to dispox 
of. This particular Dahlia must 
regarded as a remarkable example gf 
prolific vitality such as is enjoyed }y 
few other varieties. 


As to my sister and niece, it mus 
seem that there is a good deal ¢f 
method, aided and abetted by their 
husbands, in their Dahlia and Glad: 
olus madness, and that as long » 
their object is to demonstrate thats 
comfortable and pleasant living cane 
made from two acres they are boul 
to succeed. 





A Frost Experiment with Dahlia 


[Ast Summer, I planted my Dahlia 
in two separate plots. 


I had prepared a tent made of bur 
lap sugar sacks under which I burnel 
three ordinary lanterns to furnish 
little heat, when a severe frost threi 
ened in the Fall, to protect one of tht 
plots. 

Finally we had a severe frost whic 
killed all the foliage on the Dahlia 
of the unprotected plot, but not thi 
on the plants of the plot I had pw 
tected, which flourished for over i 
weeks more. 

I did not dig the tubers in the 
protected plot at once, but let th 
plants stand as they were, until I 
ready to dig both plots. 

About eight or ten days after ti 
foliage had been killed on the unpt 
tected plot, I noticed a number of ne 
shoots coming up through the grou 
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pase of each of the stalks. 
TY at th around realized that I had left the 
rade, and rs in the ground too long and that 
t Sever eyes, which should have remained 
leg aside ent for producing plants for next 
com Dur. n’s use, had started to grow and 
r 
d ita were ering, I had pointed evidence 
Plants 9 f the fact. One of the clumps of 
° largely irs 1. D. Ver Warner, usually a pro- 
00 J.D life producer of eyes on its clump, had 
(Wet ani Hone at all; another had but three or 
four. Either clump should have had 
What | from ten to a dozen or more. Clumps 


vrote the protected plot, dug three days 
224 the os the foliage was killed, had a 
The dozen or more eyes each. A clump of 


it tube Mina Burgle had but three eyes and 
id. Lag HM should have had from eight to ten. 
Out an Some of the other varieties had no 
: Friends eyes Whatever on the clumps, though 
Ve some M all of them seemed to have wintered 
Se of on M over quite well and were fairly plump. 
this, th From the foregoing, therefore, I 
ch lary feel sure that tubers should not be left 


box, inthe ground more than three or four 








he sam jm days after the greater portion of the 
ers they foliage on the plant has been killed, if 
280n yi] | the weather remains reasonably mild; 
ear, ani otherwise, the eyes pe sn we ge to 
y 25, yse for next year’s plants will start 
‘a to grow and be lost to us. 
of 19% Ihave not seen this point definitely 
of (yj. covered in articles on Dahlia culture. 
ver why ROBERT B. Lowry, (Wis.) 
‘assment 
i 
‘in Are Vegetable-Eaters Weak? 
- dispose Our college professors nowadays not 
must ef only teach youth but also make many 
mple of original and startling discoveries. Prof. 
oyed by James Rollin Stonaker, of Stanford Uni- 
versity has just proved that eaters of 
; meat are more enduring than eaters of 
it must vegetables, grain and grass. 
deal of He has put four rats in rotary cages 
y their with speedometers attached and found 
1 Gla. @ that in twenty-five months the meat-eat- 
long ws ing female rat ran 5,447 miles, while 
. that a her vegetable-eating sister ran only 447. 
The meat-eating male ran 1,447 miles, 
y cane but the gentleman rat of the vegetable 
° hound diet ran only a pitiful 200 miles. 
While we have not made such striking 
experiments, we have noticed that in the 
: case of the elephant, he does not taste 
Jahilias # meat in his whole life, being reduced to 
Dahl such fare as shrubs, the tops of bushes 
1a and little trees, and other such food 
lacking in nutrition. As a result the 
of bur st — 7 age a weight of more 
an 10, pounds, and the hardiest 
bes — do not often live longer than 
ears. 
threat, The rhinoceros, which also has a thin 
of th diet much like the elephant’s, is perhaps 
not more than twenty times as heavy as 
+ whi ‘the meat-eating leopard. His brother, 
Dahli the hippopotamus, which grubs around 
ot tha the edges of rivers, is noted for his slim 
j and delicate figure. 
ad pr There too is the camel which does not 
er tw have meat on its bill of fare. It is so 
lacking in endurance that it cannot pass 
‘he Ut - der gen : couple of weeks in the desert 
ut water. 
" ‘ We could cite other instances, but we 
0 not think that Prof. Stonaker’s theory 
al needs any more. (Health Culture) 
er 
unpr “Queries and Answers” and “Way- 


side Ramblings” department contain 
much miscellaneous information. 
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Flower Baskets from Gladiolus Foliage 
BY MRS. J. H. GARNER, (Mo.) 


one of our flower magazines drew 

our attention to the fact that 
other materials than reed could be 
used in basketry. This was good news, 
for our love for cut flowers in the 
house had created a demand for a va- 
riety of receptacles, and the idea of 
using products direct from Nature for 
material from which to make them, 
appealed to us. 

Bulrushes and Willows do not abound 
in our locality, but when the Glad 
bulbs were stored in the Autumn, the 
piles of leaves lying in the beds looked 
promising with their mottled color 
effects of browns, olive green, cream 
and even an occasional hint of dull 
red. On experimenting, we found 
that when they were wet they were 
quite tough and pliable. It was the 
work of but a few minutes to trans- 
fer several armfuls of leaves to the 
dry barn loft to await the stormy 
winter days when last summer’s gar- 
den should be only a beautiful dream. 

Only small baskets were attempted 
at first. The spokes were the real 
problem. The reed might have been 
used for this purpose but the Robin- 
son Crusoe spirit of using only such 
materials as we had on hand was 
strong within us. By dint of much 
experimentation we have achieved 
what our friends are pleased, to call 
some very artistic and unusual 
baskets. 

For the flower baskets we first de- 
cided on the size, and the water con- 
tainer. Sometimes it is a fruit jar; 
for small baskets a drinking glass; 
for large straight-sided ones a tall 
tin coffee can; and for the tall flaring 
basket intended for large bouquets of 
long-stemmed flowers such as Peonies, 
Chrysanthemums and Gladioli we had 
the tinner make a container of the 
shape we wished the basket to be. A 
round wooden base about one-half 
inch thick was cut one-half inch larger 
in diameter than the base of this con- 
tainer. Nineteen spokes of baling 
wire were cut several inches longer 
than the height of the container. 
These were wrapped tightly with the 
leaves which were kept in a pan of 
water for a half hour or so before 
being used. Beginning at the end of 
a spoke the broad end of a leaf was 
first tied tightly with a few rounds of 
dark thread in such a way as to cover 
the cut end of the wire. Then with 
the leaf pointing diagonally down- 
ward, the wire was twirled in such a 
way that the leaf made for it a smooth 
covering. Before the pointed end of 
the leaf was reached in the wrapping, 


\* ARTICLE on basket making in 





another leaf with the broad end cut 
diagonally was inserted under the first 
After a few twists it was made 
to cover the end of the first leaf and a 
smooth joining was effected. 
tied tightly at the end of the spoke. 
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Fern Stands made from 
Gladiolus tops, as described 












Some of the baskets from 
Gladiolus foliage, as described 
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After the spokes were wrapped, 
notches equi-distant from each other 
were cut in the edge of the wooden 
base. In these the spokes were placed 
and securely fastened with matting 
tacks, allowing about three inches of 
the spoke to extend below the base. 
The framework was now ready. 

As weavers we used braided leaves, 
selecting the finer leaves and braiding 
in new ones as we came near the end 
of those in use. The rough ends were 
left until several yards were braided 
then clipped with scissors and the 
braid wound in a loose ball if to be 
woven soon, or in a skein like yarn if 
a quantity of braid was to be prepared 
before weaving was done. Fastening 
one end of the braid on the wooden 
base near a spoke we began working 
upward, weaving over and under the 
spokes, drawing the braid tightly, and 
holding the spokes to give the flaring 
effect. Subsequent experience taught 
us that our task would have been much 
easier had we molded it over the tin 
container wrapped with paper to pre- 
vent the basket fitting too tightly. 
When the weaving had progressed to 
about the height of the container, with 
the aid of pliers the ends of the spokes 
were turned sideways forming loops 
about upper edge. A few more rows 
of weaving as before secured these 
spoke ends. 

We were then ready for the flange. 
The looped spokes were turned back- 
ward more sharply and the weaving 
proceeded, leaving an inch or more of 
the loops for a neat finish. The end 
of the braid was poked under the 
weaving on the inside of basket and 
cut with scissors. 

For the base we attached the braid 
on the wooden base and proceeded 
weaving downward holding the spokes 
to make a sharp flare and trying it out 
on the table or floor to make it set 
level. A few rows of braid wound 
tightly about the base where the 
spokes were nailed on, and secured 
with matting tacks, covered the ex- 
posed-edge of the wooden base. 

The high handle was composed of 
several strands of wire wrapped with 
leaves, and twisted together. The ends 
of this were separated to the individ- 
ual strands, bent with pliers to form 
loops and nailed solidly to the wooden 
base. At the top a loop of braid on 
each side held the handles firmly to 
the sides of the basket. A needle and 
strong thread were found to be useful 
in fastening the moist pliable braid 
securely. 

When the basket was thoroughly dry 
about two days later it was given two 
coats of good varnish. It is very sub- 
stantial and resembles the fine brown 
reed furniture. 

Other baskets were made later, us- 
ing unwrapped wires for spokes where 
different finishes were employed at the 
top and thus much time was saved. 
neat finish for the top of some of the 
baskets was made by twisting the ends 
of the spokes around a wire forming a 
pircle at the top of the basket. This 
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wire was then wrapped with leaves 
and later with the braid, passing over 
the wire and through the space be- 
tween the spokes. When once around, 
the braid was turned and carried the 
other way in the same fashion, mak- 
ing the crossing at the top of the 
spokes. 

Corn husks and Yucca leaves, cut in 
narrow strips and braided, made a 
charming green and white basket, and 
Cat-tail leaves were also used both 
braided and flat. 

A Fern stand had for its pedestal 
a cylinder of wood tightly wound with 
braided leaves. Its flaring base made 
over an old iron stand that had once 
supported a hot water boiler was filled 
with cement to make it more stable. 
A hamper 22 by 8 inches with spokes 
of peach sprouts and handles of elm 
we consider our masterpiece, unless it 
be the serving tray with glass bottom 
underlaid with a piece of silk of “Dolly 
Varden” pattern that has been in the 
family for sixty-five years. 

The baskets wore splendidly. The 
round work-basket has had hard usage 
for three years and hasn’t shown a 
break. Durable Ferneries for porch 
use could be made in this way. In 
fact it could be employed for any pur- 
pose for which reed is used. 

It is hard work, and “mussy” work, 
but when accomplished we feel that 
the baskets have about them an indi- 
viduality and a beauty all their own 
and are very fitting receptacles for the 
products of our much-loved garden. 





The Hardy (?) Gladiolus 


OUR years ago this Spring my 

daughter went to call at a neigh- 
bor’s and in helping the daughter weed 
the Rose garden pulled up a stalk 
which had a bulb on it. This she car- 
ried to the neighbor and it was iden- 
tified as a Gladiolus bulb that she had 
not dug the Fall before. A search lo- 
cated a number of others which were 
growing. 

These have continued to grow every 
year since and I have watched them 
with much interest and compared 
them with my own spring-planted 
bulbs. 

The first year they grew way ahead 
of mine, and bloomed ten days before 
any others that I saw, but each year 
since they have been a few days later 
until this year my Glads planted May 
9th are double the size of my neigh- 
bor’s, which were left in the ground 
through the Winter. 

The Rose bed where these Glads 
grow is on a sharp side hill, facing 
due south. The soil is a light and 
sandy loam and, of course, the drain- 
age is excellent. Each Fall the Rose 
bed is carefully covered with corn- 
stalks and Fir boughs. 


Mrs. C. P. L., (Me.) 


EDITOR’S COMMENT :— 

The last paragraph gives the con- 
clusive clew. The situation where the 
Glads are growing is a steep side hill 








facing due south, which in j 
mean a probable accumulation 
in the Winter; and the Rose bed 
a protection, is further pro j 
cornstalks and Fir boughs, In 
it is altogether probable that on 
bulbs do not freeze they fr the 
slowly and thaw so slowly undatl v4 
protection, that they have caused 

C. P. L. to regard them as hard 

_ The fact that Gladiolus bulbs’ 
in the ground over Winter dont 
prove them to be hardy, Appa r 
some seem to think that if bulbs a! 







vive one Winter in the gr me 
are hardy, and if they survive ho - 
three more, it is positive proof Nal 

It is noticeable that the cas " ee 
ported of survival of bulbs jp part 


ground during the Winter aj] admit 
some sort of protection or covey “J 


In no case has any one ¢laj : 
Gladiolus hardy under xa . rf 
ditions. However, in the Fall of 1925 # com 
a man out west sent me two Varieties # or & 
of what he called Gladiolus bulbs @ One 
which he said were hardy, These] § war" 
planted promptly and they surviyy § ing 
the first Winter, but when awa. 


bloomed they were altogether differ and 


than any Glad that I have ey 

and more like Montbretia. — Mr 
While it is altogether probable tha § keel 

a hardy Gladiolus will be developed, | § vent 

would point out here, as I have pointe & gra! 


out before, that Winter hardiness ig § and 
a questionable virtue in the Gladiolus, § and 
There are so many advantages in “ 





digging in the Fall and planting jp § pea 
the Spring that it is a grave question § hig! 
whether a hardy Gladiolus would haye § imn 
any considerable advantage. rect 
MADISON Coorg § 2° 

Ica 

the 

Harvesting Gladiolus Bulbs 

A subscriber writes me with refer § Pus 


ence to cutting the tops off Gladiolu § ing 
bulbs at digging time as follows: 
“All the authorities that I have rai i0 


advise close cutting of the tops of bulbs, @ out: 
and while I am not criticizing this § tot 
method at all, I wish to say that vey @ una 
near here there is a large commercial § gta) 
grower, who grows from eight to tm § jog. 
acres, who in cutting the top, leave tra 
about three inches of stub. His reason “ 
is that disease cannot so readily enter | 
the bulbs.” , (8) 

It is a question in the mind of th a 
Editor whether the above suggested @ 
practice will do what it is credited to for 


do. Surely the difference in length 
of the stub between three inches @ De 
so and the short stub which result 


from close cutting could not hav a 
much effect. When it is recommentel fri 
that the top be cut off close to th slo 


bulb, this certainly does not mean thi the 
there is no stub at all. The stub wil 
commonly be from %4 inch to ¥% intl] ful 
in length, but it would seem that ii to 
there is anything in the idea of pt fri 
tection that this amount of stub shoul 
answer. a1 

Can any of our Gladiolus-growilf 
friends tell us more along this line? 


MADISON Coors 
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and heard, of bird-charming 

Snakes, but such stories had 

3 been discredited by me, until 

[saw the thing happen with my own 

and on my own farm,” said Pro- 

r Smith, head of the Biology De- 

ent of one of our Southern 
ers’ Colleges. 

“fy the Old Clearing, on my farm,” 
entinued the Professor, “is a thicket 
of tangled briars and shrubs which 
completely bar the entrance of man, 
or any large animal, to its depths. 
One day, in early Spring, when the 
warming rays of the sun were draw- 
ing fresh, fragrant odors from the 
gwakening earth, growing flowers, 
and newly budded trees, Rover and I 
were sauntering along the path which 
skirts this section of the farm. Rover, 
keeping an eye on possible rabbit ad- 
ventures, and I, breathing in the fra- 

ce of the newly-growing things, 
and lazily watching drifting clouds 
and flying Birds. 

“Quite suddenly, the Sabbath-like 
peace was broken by a bird-cry so 
high, so thin, and so terrifying that I 
immediately stopped to note the di- 
rection from which it came. And as 
another pitious call quickly followed, 
I cautiously turned to the left and into 
the scattered edge of the thicket in 
order to determine the cause of such 
an unusual demonstration of distress. 
Pushing myself further into the cling- 
ing briars and shrubs, I saw, some 
distance ahead of me, a small clearing 
in which a terrified Catbird, wings 
outspread, was standing rigidly rooted 
to the spot, so to speak, and seemingly 
unable to move. other than to give con- 
stant and regular voice to the hope- 
less, quavering call which first at- 
tracted my attention. 

“While wondering what could oc- 


MI stories have been told, 


fess0. 


_casion such actions, I saw a movement 


about four feet in front of the Bird, 
which proved to be the head of an 
enormous Blacksnake, with its red- 
forked tongue darting at lightning-like 
speed back and forth, and its beady, 
brilliant eyes fixed (for fixed is the 
only word that will adequately de- 
scribe the look) upon the trembling, 
frightened Bird. While the reptile 
slowly and cautiously glided forward, 
the Bird seemed literally paralyzed 
with fear, or held under some power- 
ful influence from which it was unable 
to extricate itself. Thinking to 
frighten either one or both of them, 
and save the helpless songster, I made 
& noise of thrashing brush and called 
loudly. But they did not notice it. I 
picked up a stick and threw it in their 

tion. But they did not heed. I 





Blacksnake Charms (?) Catbird 


BY CLEMENTINE LUSBY, (Ky.) 


called Rover, but he was off on a 
rabbit’s trail, and did not hear me. 

“The Snake was now within about 
eighteen inches of the Bird, and dart- 
ing its livid tongue more furiously 
than ever, as if invoking the full 
measure of some diabolical power, 
upon the object of its prey. And at 
this distance the head stopped in its 
progress, while the rest of the body 
began to pile itself in sleek, glistening 
coils just back of the head. There was 
a moment of stillness and silence, as 
the coil was finished, then a quick dart 
forward, and the doomed Bird—the 
spell now broken—was struggling and 
crying in the mouth of the Snake. 

“Rover now trotted in upon the 
scene, and seeing the struggle dashed 
into the cleared space and attacked 
the Snake with such fury that he soon 
brought it to my feet where he laid 
it down, and with a wag of his tail 
looked up into my face for the ap- 
proval he knew he would receive. 

“The Snake measured fully seven 
feet, and was a magnificent specimen 
of its kind. 

“And though I know that this state- 
ment of mine will be ridiculed by other 
authorities, who seem more able to 
uphold their convictions upon the ques- 
tion of there being no such thing as 
the practice of Bird-charming by 
Snakes, I can only continue to reiterate 
my own version of the matter as I 
saw it acted before my own eyes.” 





A Practical and Durable Bird Bath 


OR the forms I used a half cheese 

box. It was about 4 inches deep 
and 16 inches in diameter, and the 
cover about 2 inches deep. An iron 
pipe about 3 inches in diameter was 
set into the ground about a foot, 
painted gray and used as a standard. 
A wooden plug was fitted into the 
upper end of the pipe to prevent ce- 
ment from going down. The pipe was 
fitted into the center of the half cheese 
box, and the two inch rim of the cover 
used for inside of the form, cutting 








Concrete Bird Bath on iron post 
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it so as to make it 2 inches smaller. 
I cut small round sticks 2 inches long, 
placing them between the outside and 
the cover and tacking them in place. 
The tacks seemed to hold them when 
pouring the cement and were easier 
to pull out than nails. 


For the mixture, I used one part 
Portland cement to three parts of 
sand, using enough water to form a 
smooth mixture and it was stirred 
thoroughly. After pouring into the 
mold, the cement hardened in 48 hours. 
It is perhaps better to let it stand for 
a day or two longer; then the form or 
mold can be pried off without danger. 
After taking off the form, I covered 
the exterior with plain cement mixed 
with water to form a wash. 

The Bird Bath complete stands 4 
feet high and is 2 inches deep on the 
inside and 2 inches thick, being 4 
inches deep on the outside. It is small 
but the Birds enjoy it thoroughly. I 
have it standing in the center of a 
flower bed with Crocuses, Scilla, Can- 
nas, Phlox, and flowering Spirea 
nearby. 

Cora ELIZABETH Rice, (N. H.) 





Trap Crops 


The question of trap crops is very in- 
teresting to me. The Dahlia borer has 
been a great pest, but last Spring I hap- 
pened to plant a narrow row of Buck- 
wheat near the Dahlias, and only one 
plant nearby was affected. Another 
planting 100 ft. away suffered griev- 
ously. The young borers seemed to pre- 
fer the Buckwheat. The infested Buck- 
wheat plants would fall over and when 
such plants were held toward the sky, 
the borer could be seen in the stem, and 
pinched. I have no doubt that they 
would soon have outgrown the Buck- 
wheat stems, if they had been let, and 
migrated to the nearby Dahlias. 

Rose bugs enjoy eating the grape blos- 
soms so we have kept a number of old 
very double Roéges to distract their atten- 
tion. These do well, but I hope I have 
found something better. It has been my 
custom to remove the rhubarb blossoms, 
but last Summer one was left by inatten- 
tion. The bugs seemed to prefer it to 
either Grapes or Roses. So next year— 
this year—a fair number will be left 
and well poisoned. You can’t poison a 
Rose, because it keeps opening from the 
middle and exposing new petals.—GEo. 
A. Bates, (In Rural New-Yorker) 





Lettuces in Dry Weather 


When there are long spells of dry 
weather in the Summer it is often an ex- 
tremely difficult matter to grow good 
Lettuces. It is really a very excellent 
plan to arrange that some of the Let- 
tuces, at any rate, are planted between 
the rows of root crops such as Beet, 
Turnip, Parsnip, etc. The foliage of all 
these collect an unusual amount of dew 
and ensure a nightly watering of the 
ground where they are growing. This 
will be of great benefit to the Lettuce 
plants, and often the hotter and drier the 
weather the greater will be the dewfall. 


—The Garden, (English) 
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Old-time Traveling with Bandboxes 


BY CLARK W. BROWN 


ODAY, motor busses make daily 
trips betwen Boston and New 
York carrying some 30 passen- 
gers, and, as. the accommodation for 
baggage is limited, it is quite well for 
the ladies that they do not wear or re- 
quire as much for their convenience as 
they did years ago. 

It was not until after 1812 that 
four-wheeled wagons became at all 
common. What little traveling was 
done before that time was usually over 
short distances by horseback or in 
two-wheeled carts in Summer and by 
sleds in the Winter. Freight was held 
back in the Fall until the coming of 
snow when it could be hauled much 
easier. 

One hundred years ago, travelers to 
the far west usually used the newly- 
finished Erie Canal, then called ‘The 
Grand Canal.” This offered a mile 
and a half an hour for a cent and a 
half a mile. 


In 1827, there were 800 Stage 
Coaches coming into Boston each week 
and the same number leaving for vari- 
ous points. Twenty coaches regularly 
covered the 50 miles between Boston 
and Providence and the editor of a 
Providence paper stated that “Four 
hours and fifty minutes is quick 
enough—if anyone wishes to go faster 
let him move to Kentucky and charter 
a streak of lightning.” One reason 
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for their being able to make this fast 
time was “no heavy baggage taken.” 
Ladies were “thrust in the doors and 
their Bandboxes after them.” 


Bandboxes in which the baggage 
was usually carried were of oval shape, 
perhaps 12 inches by 18 inches long, 
and 12 to 15 inches deep, and the more 
common ones were covered with old 
wall paper. 


These boxes were originated in the 
eighteenth century, probably in 
France, and were designed to carry 
the large neckbands used at that time. 
Our great-grandmothers utilized them 
for the storage and carrying of their 
bonnets, calashes, muskmelon hoods 
and poke bonnets. The boxes were 
also made in various sizes to accom- 
modate their muffs, wigs and caps as 
well as party dresses, laces and 
camel’s-hair shawls. 


A pioneer business woman, Hannah 
Davis of East Jaffrey, N. H., pur- 
chased spruce logs, had them hauled to 
her door, sawed into proper lengths 
with a foot-power machine and then 
fashioned into the boxes. These she 
sold and personally delivered at a price 
of $50.00 for the large ones and down 
to $12.50 for the small ones. 

Many of the best Bandboxes had a 
special paper for covering, printed 
from wood blocks in several colors and 
showing various designs such as,— 
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Deaf and Blind Asylum, Ny: 
Capitol at Washington; The @ 
Canal, (Erie); Military and yl! 
scenes; Flowers; Hunting 
Farm Houses; ete. Others 7 
painted black with a design dread : 
The colors used were produced f > 
vegetable dyes and were more laste 
than the analine dyes used toda ng 
these boxes are still found in br, m4 
fresh condition. We have not we 
able in recent times to equal the ¥ 
tones and shades produced by our al 
cestors in the olden days, be 
Special bridal boxes were finishea ; 
dull yellow and brown with vem 
a favorite decoration subject, i: 


The State House in New York: The 
The 


"THESE forerunners of the hathox 

were very popular around 75 Years 
ago and took the place of the ward. 
robe trunk and suitcase. They were 
protected from dust by a cloth covey. 
ing with draw-strings and could easily 
be carried on horseback or stagecoach 


The Bandboxes, proving rather frag. 
ile for stagecoach travelers, as the 
roads were improved and more traygl. 
ing was done, as well as journeys of 
greater distances being made, the 
small trunks were introduced for the 
use of both men and women. Theg 
were mostly made of pigskin, though 
calfskin, deerskin, and coltskin, were 
sometimes used. 


The trunks were gradually enlarged 
until the time of the “Saratoga” was 
reached, and the clothing worn jp. 
creased and expanded until the other 
extreme was reached with skirts seven 
yards round and seven starched petti- 
coats worn all at one time. 


We frequently hear remarks about 
the briefness of women’s clothing to- 
day, yet it was fully as scant a littl 
over one hundred years ago. Shoes 
were paper-soled and were lighter, 
stockings were short, stopping below 
the knee,—no chance to roll them— 
A single undergarment was deemed 
sufficient and even this was sometimes 
omitted. 

At one early ball in the President's 
Mansion, an inspector was ordered to 
“report every such case, but not to 
send the guilty ones home unless the 
gowns were diafanous.” 

In present-day houses, furnished in 
antique style, these old Bandboxes 
make lovely waste baskets, and can 
be adapted for use as lamp shades. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


In No. 1 is pictured a good old secre 
tary desk with what is called th 
“broken-arch”’ top. 

No. 2 shows on the left a Chelsea 
sugar bowl. In the center is a very ol 
sugar bowl in blue; while the pitcher 
is a dark brownish-blue called “mil 
berry.” Staffordshire is the nam 
usually applied to all such ware & 
shown in No. 2. 

No. 3 shows a picture of a Bant 
box covered with paper showing # 
scene on a voyage on the Erie Canal 
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HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
f the Seven Gables, built 
669, is probably the outstand- 
Rasture of Salem, Massachusetts, 
a minds of many visitors, though 
im faim to fame rests chiefly on the 
SS thet it gave the title to a novel 
ya wthorne’s. It has been painstak- 
of } restored and furnished with old 
ing Beare and household appliances, 
- the revenue obtained from the 
Sore who go to see it is devoted 
Tike support of a settlement in the 
reighborhood maintained for the for- 
“porn residents of that section of 
aieity. In the garden of this house 
ig the Retire Becket house, dating 
from 1655, which, as a small shop, also 
entributes its quota to the funds of 


the settlement. 
SIDEBOARDS 


In early times food and dishes were 
kept in cupboards, and it was in 1788 
that the first sideboard was made by 
Thomas Shearer. In 1789 Hepple- 
white published several new and better 
designs in his furniture book, and in 
1791 Sheraton’s book also gave a num- 
ber of patterns. 

The designs of the two latter manu- 
facturers were quite similar and it is 
rather hard to be absolutely sure 
which of them made a certain piece. 
It is usually taken for granted that 
those having straight tapering legs 
are Hepplewhite, while those with 
reeded legs are by Sheraton. 

It is claimed however that one dif- 
ference always holds true and that is 
that Hepplewhite’s always have corners 
that are convex and that Sheraton’s 
corners are always concave. 


Both makers used mahogany, dec- 
orated with veneer, and inlaid. 

Similar pieces were made _ in 
America quite often in maple, or in 
mahogany, inlaid with maple or other 
wood or a combination of several 
woods. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Most early Apples ripen unevenly. 
It is best to pick them as they ripen 
rather than to try to find a time when 
the whole crop may be harvested at 
once, 


When buying stepladders for use 
outdoors be sure to specify the tripod 
type. Three legs bear much more 
steadily on uneven surfaces than four. 


For all fruits, avoid picking baskets 
which are rough inside. Sharp cor- 
ners damage fruit and render it un- 
sightly as well as reduce its keeping 
qualities. Woven splint baskets may 
be lined with burlap. to advantage. 


Many samples of dying leaves of 
fruit trees, with a scorched appear- 
ance, have been sent in for diagnosis. 
This trouble evidently is due to 
Weather conditions and not to an in- 
sect or disease. Maples, too, are sus- 
ceptible to a similar injury. 
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The Aphid Outbreak 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


HIS season has been very favor- 

able to the growth and multipli- 

cation of aphids or plant lice and 
many orchards, especially of young 
trees, are badly infested. They are 
small insects that appear in great 
numbers at the tips of the branches. 
Infested leaves gradually curl around 
them and in extreme cases may be 
killed. The most common apple aphids 
are green, while those infesting stone 
fruits usually are black. There is a 
different kind of aphid*for almos 
every plant. : 


They feed by thrusting their tiny 
beaks into the leaves and tender young 
shoots at the ends of the branches and 
sucking out the fluids within the plant. 
Since they never feed on the surface, 
they do not take up any poison such 
as arsenate of lead and cannot be 
harmed by spray materials of that 
kind. 


Contact insecticide must be used. 
They kill upon contact only, and can 
do little harm to insects which are 
not hit by the spray. Since most of 
the aphids are protected by July, from 
spray materials, by the curled-up 
leaves, there is little that can be done 
after Midsummer. Black Leaf 40, is 
the trade name of the contact insecti- 
cide commonly used for aphids of all 
kinds. Early in the season, before the 
leaves curl, it is very effective: It. is 
a tobacco extract used at the rate of 
about one teaspoonful in a gallon of 
water. A small amount of common 
laundry soap will increase its effective- 
ness. 


While many aphids may be killed by 
spraying in late Summer, the prac- 
ticability of control measures at that 
time is doubtful. If the trees are 
newly set and have made a strong 
growth so the long, limber, new shoots 
may be dipped in this solution, prac- 
tically all of the insects can be killed 
and that will be worth while. Other- 
wise it is hardly worth while to at- 
tempt control after the leaves curl. 

Apple trees complete their growth 
by Midsummer and the damage done 
after that time probably is not great. 
The aphids are most numerous then 
and most noticeable but the greatest 
injury probably is already done. 

Usually the only harmful effect is a 
check in growth, but this season has 
been so favorable to tree growth, that 
most infested trees have done well in 
spite of the aphids. If the leaves are 
dying and turning brown, the wood at 
the tips may not ripen sufficiently to 
stand the Winter, and the branches 
may winterkill for a few inches at the 


ends. This is not a very serious 
trouble if it only happens once. 

After the leaves have fallen, a mul- 
titude of tiny, jet-black eggs may be 
found on infested branches. That will 
carry the infestation over to next year. 
No spray material has yet been found 
that will destroy those aphid eggs 
without killing the trees, but they 
hatch just before the leaves appear in 
Spring, and a thorough spraying with 
Black Leaf 40, when the buds begin to 
show green at the tips, is the most 
effective control measure for this pest. 
Trees which have been badly infested 
this year should be sprayed carefully 
at that time. 

If growth has been stunted it would 
be well to fertilize the trees well next 
Spring when the leaves appear, with 
fresh stable manure, or with nitrate 
of soda at the rate of half a pound 
for a tree one year old up to twelve or 
fifteen pounds for a large old tree. 
That, with the spraying, should enable 
the trees to recover from any injury, 
due to this year’s infestation of aphids. 
Both the spraying and the fertilizing 
are splendid standard practices for all 
fruit trees every year. 





The Quince 


| pond when the Quince joined the 
great company of cultivated fruits 
is not known. It is a native of South- 
ern Europe and was grown quite gen- 








Young Quince trained to tree form 
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erally by the ancient Greeks. -It was 
taken from Greece to Italy more than 
two thousand years ago and from there 
it spread slowly to other countries in 
the milder parts of the Temperate 
zone. In America the Quince is known 
everywhere and is widely grown in 
home gardens. It deserves a special 
place in the collection of every gar- 
dener interested in fruit products for 
it makes a highly-prized preserve and 
is unexcelled as a base in the making 
of many products from other fruits. 

Perhaps the Quince in its long con- 
tact with gardeners has not attained a 
position of greater popularity because 
it is scarcely palatable unless cooked. 
However, it is so unusual when cooked, 
and lends itself so readily to combina- 
tion with other fruits, that the Quince 
deserves wider use. 


When a bush or two is grown on the 
home grounds they characteristically 
receive little or no care. The Quince 
can take care of itself better than 
most other fruits, but responds 
promptly to good treatment. 

It is traditional that the Quince loves 
wet ground. As a matter of fact it 
endures “wet feet” no better than 
some other fruits and frequently fails 
to develop or even is killed under such 
conditions. The Quince has a shallow 
root system and what it really requires 
is plenty of fertility and a soil that 
is not drouthy, characteristics which 
are more or less dependent upon each 
other. In dry soils the fruit is likely 
to be woody and flavorless. 


The Quince thrives best in a deep, 
rich, warm soil. It may be grown in 
an out-of-the-way corner but should 
not be left entirely to itself. It ap- 
preciates a good mulch during the hot 
dry months and needs it more than 
most other fruits. 

The Quince by nature is a slow 
growing plant and needs less severe 
pruning than some other fruits. A 
light annual pruning, however, helps 
greatly in maintaining vigor and pro- 
ductiveness. Heavy pruning and too 
heavy: fertilization should be avoided 
for they tend to over-stimulate growth 
and may result in severe injury by fire 
blight—one ‘of the worst foes of 
Quinces. 

The yield of fruit from a well- 
tended bush will run from a peck to 
two bushels or more. Quinces should 
be picked carefully, to avoid. bruising, 
as soon as the color is good. If 
handled properly they may be kept in 
a good cellar until January or longer. 
Orange and Champion are the best 
varieties. 

In addition to its merits as a fruit 
for the home garden, the flowers of 
the Quince should not be overlooked. 
They are beautiful and prominently 
displayed. 





Save the Leaves 


When autumn leaves come tumbling 
down from trees around the house 
they usually find their way to the 
bonfire. In the forest such leaves form 
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mulch on the ground, protecting roots 
during the Winter. Later they break 
down to add fertility to the soil in the 
form of organic matter. The natural 
end of leaves is the enrichment of the 
soil and they are admirably adapted to 
that purpose. 

There is no particular reason why 
leaves should be burned. There are 
other ways of getting them out of 
sight and there are many reasons for 
saving them. Pile them in a corner 
of the garden with a few sticks or 
boards on them to keep them from 
blowing around, or mulch the fruit 
trees and shrubbery with them. When 
their usefulness for other purposes is 
over, they may soon be turned into 
humus for the garden—the most use- 
ful fertilizer and the one most difficult 
to obtain. 

Add to the pile the odds and ends of 
vegetable waste from the garden, 
clippings from the lawn, and anything 
else that is more valuable for fertilizer 
than for any other purpose. 





Growth and Winterkilling 


"THE past season has been favorable 
to the growth of woody plants and 
most of them have done well. There 
still is a prejudice in the minds of 
many against vigorous growth, on the 
ground that it subjects the plant to 
the danger of winter injury. For 
many years this idea was held by hor- 
ticulturists generally, but careful ob- 
servations have shown it to be only 
partly true. 

It is true that when plants grow 
vigorously, and keep at it until frost, 
the new, unmatured tips are likely to 
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The compost heap is a better place than the bonfire 
for leaves, grass and other waste material of like nature 
(While the Editor is glad to print the above photograph as showing a compost 
pile or heap, yet he would point out that the shape of this particular heap is not ideal th 
by any means. Those who have occasion to rot down waste material, to use as manure, ne 
should remember that the compost heap should be approximately flat-topped. How- 
ever, if the heap is forked over two or three times during the season, this is not so no 
important; but in any case, the nearer level the top can be kept, the better the action an 


of the rains in keeping it more evenly wet, which means even rotting.) 
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Editorial Notes 


pOcTOR in Alabama wants to 

know if it is possible for him to 
take a course in “Flower Growing by 
Mail.” We hear nowadays of corre- 
spondence courses in so many subjects 
that it may be gardening is included, 
put we do not know where. If any 
reader of the FLOWER GROWER can 
throw light on the matter please do so. 


Every one who has a garden occa- 
sionally gathers a few flowers for the 
house. Some fairly fill the rooms, 
while others cut very grudgingly for 
fear of spoiling the general effect in 
the garden. The ideal plan is to grow 
fowers for cutting, off by themselves, 
where they are not in the public view. 
Unfortunately, city gardens are usu- 
ally too small for this. However, 
whether freely or not, we all gather 
some flowers for the house and having 
done so, the next question is how best 
to arrange them. Perhaps you have 
thought that you possessed quite a 
good supply of vases and now you dis- 
cover there is not one that really fills 
the present need. Is there such a 
thing as a complete supply of desirable 
flower receptacles? Wewonder! One 
should be always on the outlook for 
attractive vases, and they do not need 
to be expensive ones either. In the 
collection there must be vases of all 
shapes and sizes; tall and short, slen- 
der and broad. Different materials 
are also necessary, but for most flow- 
ers, especially small ones, delicate glass 
in white or tints, particularly green, 
seem loveliest. But all ideas of beauty 
are a personal matter and one cannot 
judge for another. Then tastes grad- 
ually change from year to year as peo- 
ple grow and develop mentally. By 
and by, you may discard early pur- 
chases; but never mind, just keep on 
the outlook for what seems pretty now, 
that is the way of growth. 


Even the Robins are interested in 
the new pool and try stunts in con- 
nection with it. Just what is their 
notion of it? Do they wonder if it is 
another bath on a larger scale? One 





speckled breast decided to investigate, 
anyhow, and his performances were 
very comical. For a while he stood on 
the edge evidently trying to decide 
whether or not the water was too deep 
for him. Then in went his bill for a 
drink and again to spatter his face a 
bit. Having survived that venture he 
turned sideways and edged along, very 
cautiously feeling his way with his 
foot. Was it deep or not? Suddenly 
a thought must have popped into his 
head, for he quickly turned and de- 
liberately backed off the edge and be- 
gan bathing. Perhaps he figured it 
out that going backwards would leave 
him facing dry land and his wings 
would save him if the water proved too 
deep. 

Another speckled lad, perhaps the 
same inquisitive one, stood on the 
“bank” a while thinking things over; 
then he flew across and back three or 
four times. Having proved that an 
easy stunt, he went around and flew 
across from north to south. Had he 
heard about Lindbergh and the At- 
lantic? If so, he boasted that, that 
wasn’t much of a stunt and proved it 
to his own satisfaction and the amuse- 
ment of onlookers. 





Useful Hints for September 


FARLY in September is the best 
time to set out young seedlings. 
If started in May they should be well 
grown by now and be fine strong 
plants to go through the ordeal of 
Winter safely. The first of this month 
would be the best transplanting time 
as that will give them about a month 
for growth. The tops may not do so 
much growing but the roots will, and 
really they are the vital part for sur- 
viving the Winter. Naturally plants 
cannot do well at any time of year 
unless they have strong healthy roots 
but during the winter dormant time 
the whole life of herbaceous perennials 
is in the roots, so give them time to 
grow in September. 


Do not forget that Primroses need 
to be watered during the entire open 
season, so unless Nature saves you the 
trouble, be sure and care for them 
during this month. September is 
quite liable to be a dry time. Prim- 


roses are lovers of moist (not wet) 
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shady places. They bloom so early 
that it is doubtful if anything can 
surpass them for planting in places 
that will be too shady for “sunshine 
needers” later on when the trees and 
shrubs are in full leaf. Another desir- 
able point is the numerous varieties 
that can be had, making the Primrose 
blooming season, from so early that all 
snow is not yet melted, to July. 


Late-bloomers like Chrysanthemums 
must not be neglected if they are to 
do their best. Amateurs are so apt to 
think that as Summer is drawing to 
a close it is time to rest on their oars, 
(hoes) ; but that is where a grave mis- 
take is made. Chrysanthemums must 
be watered and fertilized. If the 
month proves a dry one, give them a 
good soaking once a week. Then every 
two weeks put a teaspoonful of nitrate 
of soda near, not on, the roots of each 
plant, dig in a little and unless rain 
seems near, water well. 


Madonna Lilies can be set out early 
this month. They should have been 
ordered at least a month ago. August 
is the best month for planting them as 
they make their fall growth in Sep- 
tember, but if gotten in as quickly as 
possible they will start growing. 

The best Madonna Lily for this cold 
section is the variety that comes from 
Northern France. 


Another instance of better late than 
not at all, is found in the planting of 
Iris. With them there is the best 
time and then there is “any old time.” 
Iris are so accommodating that they 
will usually grow whenever they are 
planted, but really that is not giving 
them a fair deal. If started as soon 
after they are through flowering as 
possible a good growth can be made 
and blossoms are almost certain to ap- 
pear the next Spring. 

But if Iris could not be obtained 
early, and they can be had now, put 
them in. They will in all probability 
not flower in the Spring, but after a 
year of growth they will come on. 
Often Iris are shipped in the Fall, 
probably for two reasons, not count- 
ing late ordering. Undoubtedly large 
growers cannot get all of their orders 
filled early; then we wonder if some 
of them do not prefer to ship late thus 
allowing their stock to increase con- 
siderably before sending out their 
orders. 


New Peonies will arrive probably 
about the 20th of September, or from 
then on through October. Have the 
places ready for them and do not for- 
get the two essentials; a hole at least 
two feet deep, although another six 
to twelve inches would be still better, 
and wide enough to allow for good 
root growth, and half a wheelbarrow 
load of well-rotted manure mixed thor- 
oughly with the soil in the bottom of 
the hole. Expert Peony growers tell 
us to supply food enough when plant- 
ing to last practically for life. Suc- 
cessful Peonies must have strong roots 
which grow downward, gradually go- 
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ing on in search of food. They should 
not have fertilizer doled out to them 
on top, off and on. In that case the 
roots would be obliged to come near 
- the surface which they should not 
0. 


House plants will do best if repotted 
and taken in now, while the windows 
are open and fires still absent. This 
will help them over the change from 
cool outdoor air to the dry and warmer 
house atmosphere. 


Weeding even in September should 
not be neglected. Now is the time 
when most people think, “Well, frost 
will soon come and kill them, so what’s 
the use of weeding?” But remember, 
lots of seeds can be sown now to fill 
the garden with a plentiful supply of 
weeds for another season. Keep them 
out. 


Often one or two frosts come early 
in September, to be followed by quite 
a long time of delightfully mild 
weather. It pays to cover plants to 
protect them from these early frosts. 
If saved now they go on blooming 
for some time. It hardly pays, how- 
ever, to try to save them from late 
frosts unless one particularly enjoys 
the extra work, for a killing frost is 
liable to take them by the last of Sep- 


tember; that is, here in Central New. 


York. 


Nothing seems better for support- 
ing Chrysanthemums, Chinese Lan- 
terns, and similar growers, than brush. 
It holds them up better than stakes 
and they soon grow up through it al- 
most entirely concealing the support. 
Unfortunately, it may be difficult to 
obtain. 


te 


Lots of things can be gathered dur- 
ing September for winter bouquets. 
Goldenrod, just as it goes to seed, 
fluffs out very gracefully. Then there 
are many pretty grasses still to be 
found as well as berries that dry with- 
out dropping off. 


In the garden, besides Strawflowers 
are Great Sea Lavender, Chinese Lan- 
terns and Honesty. It is quite pos- 
sible to overdo this form of decoration 
and fill the house with great bunches 
of dust collectors. They really do get 
very dusty and it is almost impossible 
to clean them. 


Are you planning to make a pool 
next Spring? If so take the advice of 
those who have been through the job 
and do your building now. A great 
deal can be accomplished toward an- 
other season if the hole is dug, con- 
creting done, fertilizer put in with 
about a foot of good soil and compost 
material, and even the sand, grit or 
pebbles spread over all. So much be- 
ing finished, plan out what is to be 
planted around the pool and transplant 
all that you can now. This early-fall 
start will give the lawn a chance to 
recover from the harm done during 
the digging and concreting. It will 
also give the fertilizer and dirt in the 
pool an opportunity to become well- 
settled before Spring, which will help 
much in keeping the water clear. 
When a pool is built in the Spring, 
one must wait until the ground is dry 
before digging and it takes all Sum- 
mer before plants get a good growth. 
In fact the first Summer is really 
spent in dreaming of how it is going 
to look another season. Much of this 
could be speeded up by starting now. 





The Low Perennials 
BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


ERHAPS it is because my garden 
is a good deal shaded that I am 
somewhat partial to the low peren- 
nials, for they stop growing tall and 
proceed to the business of flowering 
while the days are long and they get 
the maximum amount of sunlight. 
The first to arrive in my garden are 
Primulas, (for I assume that the early 
bulbs are another story,) and of the 
numerous varieties, the old-time Poly- 
anthus, with its blossoms of garnet 
and gold, is perhaps the very first. 
The Primulas, as you probably all 
know, grow in tufts, in most cases only 
a few inches high, with flower stems 6 
to 10 inches tall, the flowers growing 
in clusters, except in the case of the 
true English Primrose, which my Eng- 
lish friends take pleasure in telling 
me I do not possess; the bunch-flower- 
ing species being “cow-slips,” accord- 
ing to English nomenclature. 


Of these early Primulas there are 
many shades of color, the soft yellows 
predominating, and perhaps without 
exception they like a place where they 
will be shaded from the heat of the 
summer sun; so my shady borders 
suit them very well. There are many 
species and varieties of Primulas, 
blooming at different seasons, but with 
few exceptions they like cool, moist 
ground; P. japonica bearing leaves 
18 inches long and throwing up flower 
stalks 3 feet high under such condi- 
tion. 

P. auricula is a very different type, 
being a rock plant and growing from 
rhizomes much like Iris. With me it 
is not a “good doer” perhaps because I 
do not know just what it requires, but 
the blossoms are so exquisite that I 
continue to labor with it, hoping to 
do the right thing in time. One of its 
peculiarities is that its seed will not 
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Before the early Primula : 
gone the Arabis or Rock Cran! Ros 
into bloom, accompanied by the havi 
Alyssum,—the one snowy white 








the other a sheet of gold, Both po 
trailers and look their best fall a fr 
over the edge of a stony border sling cancion 
subulata, also a trailer, comes g il 
the same time; while our native p ans 
divaricata is a little later ang Ans 
flower stalk is 6 to 8 inches }j has tr 
Some of the hardy Pinks join the ders f 
rade about this time and the Cram desper 
Scotch Pinks are probably best known: chants 
all are lovely. The Chedder Pink wig § %,° 
its close tuft of gray-green foliage ang dealt 
deliciously fragrant rose-colored flow. Roses 
ers, being a great favorite with prin 
The hybrid Sweet William has brill § “uni 
red flowers and is also a most satis. a 
factory plant, but perhaps its place jy of a | 
among the intermediate, instead g¢ § nw ¢ 
the low perennials. than t 
It hardly seems necessary to mq. §. 7 
tion Lily-of-the-Valley, for everyo § fo 
knows and loves it, but perhaps some ee 
do not know that its season of blog porter 
may be greatly extended by planting & jist re 
it all around the house; the plants oy &§ in Am 
the north side not coming into bloom & sidera’ 
until those on the south side aye ™ Rose | 
gone. a" 
Forget-me-nots are another low and vp 
early flowering perennial that make § large 
charming masses of color when wel § duplic 
grown, but I have not been very sue & they « 
cessful with them myself. class 
English Daisies, blooming almost a “oo 
‘ lon ¢ 
early as Snowdrops, are an attractive The 
edging plant with tufts of green fol: Bio. 
age, and pretty pink or white flowers of whi 
They are biennials, but self-sow % Most 
freely that they are as little trouble a B tion. 
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perennials. 


Coming a little later, are two dwarf 
Beliflowers, Campanula carpatica, 4 
low-growing plant with blue or whit 
flowers much like Platycodons only nt 
so large; and C. rotundifolia, our m 
tive Harebell, one of the most cham 
ing of the species. There are sever 
other dwarf Bellflowers highly recom 
mended, but of which I have no per 
sonal knowledge. 











Among the Iris there are several dé 
sirable dwarfs, but in my experient 
I have not found them hardy. Wemi 
be too far north for them or my ci 
ditions may not be right.  Icelal 
Poppies are other lovely dwarfs wil 
tufts of finely-cut gray-green_leavt 
and dainty blossoms that come 
and continue all Summer. The coli 
are yellow and orange in many shat 
and I believe there is one now ti 
is nearly red. 

These are only a few of a long IMg#rhi 
that might be selected from catalogit 
but with one or two exceptions Ui 
are hardy and easily grown, and all a 
attractive. 
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ses Untrue to Name— 
. Roses from Cuttings 


EDITOR :-— 

t and To THs trouble to get the variety of Roses that I 
th are | have Rose growers, and have come to the 
falling want Bem st the only way to get varieties that 
P .. root them from cuttings. ‘ 

hiox 1 wit someone give very simple instructions for 
Sa ; i 

a noting euttings ? B. R. B., (S. Car.) 


nswer:—I do not think the man who 
3 high, has trouble to get Rose varieties he or- 


Rose growers has any very 

2 ies Tate. grievance, for the Rose mer- 
eee ts average at least as accurate as 
own; other merchants. He may have 
nk ‘with ot with a concern selling own-root 
age and in large variety, and some of these 

Roses in Jarge Vaticry> : 

d flow. concerns are quite indifferent as to the 
ith me gecuracy of their labels, but broadly 
rilliant ing I find the Rose nurserymen sat- 
t satis. & jsfactorily accurate. For example, out 
place jy Mf of a large planting last Fall, of Roses 
bead of jg now coming into bloom, I find not more 


than three name errors. 
It may be that B. R. B. has been ask- 
0 ee ing for varieties not fully in the market. 


veryont BF if you will glance at “Standardized Rose 
DS some HF Names,” you will observe that the list is 
E bloom  portentous and awful in its scope. This 
dlanting list represents the collection of varieties 
ants on j@ in American commerce as shown by con- 
© bloom sideration of catalogues now extinct, no 
ide are jm Rose having been put in unless it had 

appeared in at least three catalogues and 

within five years. One of the hopes we 
low and have is to definitely get out of commerce 
it make M large numbers of duplications, or near 
en Well M duplications, in varieties; which, while 
ery suc Mthey do not put the Rose in the same 

dass with the far overdone Iris and 
most as Dahlia and Gladiolus, do make the situa- 


tion complex. 

Ihave in my Breeze Hill garden, some 
three hundred and fifteen Rose varieties, 
of which seventy-two are climbing Roses. 
Most of these are grown for test atten- 
tion. I could eliminate half of the climb- 
es and half of the hybrid teas and hy- 
brid perpetuals to garden advantage. I 
am impressed at this blooming hour, for 
example, with the close similarity of a 
dozen red hybrid perpetuals and as many 
ted hybrid teas. 

If B. R. B. happened to be a member 
of the American Rose Society he would 
have access to closely-reliable lists of 
varieties of the various climatic ranges 
of the United States as decided upon by 
the large body of Rose Amateurs who 
work through that organization. It is 
a pleasant fact to be able definitely to 
state that within the past two years any 
man might buy Roses with assurance 
hat he would have a good Rose garden 
he followed these indications. 

Now, as to rooting Roses from cut- 
ings, let me say that this is not difficult 
i the right conditions are provided. The 
average tea and hybrid tea Roses root 
ather easily from cuttings taken im- 
mediately after the flowers fall and just 
low the passing bud. If one or two 
ye cuttings (and an eye is a bud from 
which a leaf or another shoot may pro- 
ted) are taken, the leaves being all 
timmed off, the trimming being close to 
he top bud, but not to the under bud, if 
ese cuttings are cut off smoothly with 
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a sharp knife, particularly at the bottom, 
and are thrust in clean sand and kept 
wet in a light, but not sunny place where 
temperature will remain relatively con- 
stant, most cuttings will soon form roots 
and can be transplanted and handled. 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





Various Gladiolus Questions 


To THE Epiror :— 

I want to grow flowers for shipping and in- 
cidentally bulbs for greenhouse uses; that is, 
early maturing. I would like to have the follow- 
ing information: 

1. Your choice of ten varieties for marketing. 

2. Explain grading of sizes,—1-2-3-4-5-6. 

3. How long should cormels rest before being 
replanted? (Our bulbs mature completely before 
digging and cormels are loose and need to be care- 
fully dug out or we lose them.) 

4. What size cormel usually makes a blooming 
bulb? 

5. Will bulblets stand water, providing the 
drainage is good? 

6. Do Glads like an acid or alkaline soil best? 

7. Does chilling (in ice chest) hasten the rest- 
ing period of bulbs? 

W. S. CoTTtiNGHAM, (Fla.) 


Answer :—This set of questions covers 
a large amount of information about the 
Gladiolus and they can only be briefly 
answered here. 


1. It is impossible to give a list of ten 
different varieties which would be ac- 
ceptable to the majority of people, and 
the market for which they would be ac- 
quired would control largely. I can sug- 
gest that Le Marechal Foch, Halley, and 
Wilbrinck make a very desirable col- 
lection of pinks and pink is one of the 
most desirable colors for market pur- 
poses. I will leave it to those who have 
had more experience with Glads for 
market to suggest other varieties. 


2. Gladiolus sizes are graded by quar- 
ter inches, No. 1 being 14%” and larger, 
No. 2 being 14” to 142”, and so on down 
to No. 6, which is 4%” to %”. 


3. The exact period of rest has never 
been accurately determined, and doubt- 
less the individual characteristics of dif- 
ferent varieties would require different 
treatment for the very best results, but 
it may be briefly stated that after the 
foliage has ripened naturally, that bulb- 
lets might be replanted most any time 
after digging, and that they will there- 
after germinate at the time when condi- 
tions are most suitable. 


4. No definite statement can be made 
as to size of cormels to produce blooming 
bulbs. There is a vast difference in vari- 
eties and a vast difference in size of 
cormels of different varieties. Generally 
speaking, it cannot be expected that 
cormels will produce blooming bulbs in 
one season’s growth. Two years is com- 
monly required. 

5. When first planted, providing bulb- 
lets are well cured, they will stand plenty 
of water, but after they have sprouted 
and the foliage is well above ground, 
they should be watered rather sparingly 
or the roots are likely to rot and this 
will cause a premature ripening. It will 
thus be seen that bulblets should be 
grown on well-drained land for best re- 
sults. 

6. It is generally understood that 
Glads like an acid soil, but whether this 
is necessary has not been demonstrated. 
They seem to do well most anywhere if 
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sufficient fertility is present in the soil 
and in land which is fairly well drained. 

7. While it has not been demonstrated 
by experiments so far as I know, that the 
chilling of bulbs, as putting them in an 
ice chest, would hasten their resting 
period, yet it is altogether probable that 
this might be the case. Generally speak- 
ing, bulbs require rather thorough drying 
but this drying process cannot be hast- 
ened too much without damage to the 
quality of the bulbs. Artificial heat may 
be used for a few days, but after that, 
natural temperature with free circula- 
tion of air seems best. Indeed, the 
rather low temperature of a cellar seems 
desirable for the final curing. Just what 
effect chilling would have on the resting 
period is yet to be demonstrated so far 
as I know. 

While I have had a rather large ex- 
perience with Gladiolus bulbs and the 
growth of Glads, covering a period of 
more than 20 years, | am quite aware 
that there are many little points with 
which I am not familiar; and, therefore, 
my friends are at liberty to criticize what 
I have said above and offer further sug- 
gestions or elaboration. 


MADISON COOPER 





Identity of Salmon-Pink Gladiolus 


To THE EpiTor:— 


A lady who maintains extensive gardens wants 
the name of a certain Gladiolus which she buys 
at the florists, but the name of which she does 
not know, and has apparently been unable to get. 
The only description is that it is a ‘Wonderful 
salmon-pink color.” 

Naturally I turn to you for suggestions. 


H. E. H., (D. C.) 


Answer :—From the fact that the lady 
buys the particular Gladiolus that she is 
so interested in at the florists, and from 
the further fact that the variety Halley 
has been on the market for years as a 
florists’ forcing variety, it may be that 
this is the variety that is wanted. Halley 
may be had everywhere and anywhere 
and it is easy to secure a few bulbs 
from two or three different growers so 
as to be sure of the identity in making 
the trial. 

It may be pointed out, however, that a 
variety forced in the greenhouse is likely 
to have a deeper shade than when grown 
outside. 

—(THE EDITOR) 





Forcing Peonies 


To THE EbIToR :— 


Would you please tell me through THE FLOWER 
GROWER of a way to force Peonies to open their 
bloom when they just show color in the Spring, 
if there is a way to do so? 


H. P. SHarp, (N. J.) 


Answer:—So far as is known to the 
Editor, there is really no practical way 
of forcing Peonies to open their bloom 
in advance of their natural season, and, 
therefore, it may be stated that weather 
conditions practically control this mat- 
ter. However, should weather conditions 
be such that the soil becomes dry, just 
prior to blooming, an increase of growth 
and a quicker opening can be secured 
by a thorough watering or irrigation 
which will soak down into the roots of 
the plant. And it may be stated also 
that some varieties, if cut when just 
showing color or cracking the buds, can 
be forced by cutting them and placing 
them in a warm and light room, and per- 
haps putting them into water which is 
rather warm, but not hot. 

For forcing bloom for show purposes, 
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warm water has been applied direct to, There is probably no such thing as a 
the plant in the field in considerable 2 Mist of buyers of cut flowers, but business 
quantity so as to warm the soil and force ‘ 
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the growth. Several pailfuls on a large 
plant can be applied for this purpose. 
Any further suggestions from those 
who have had experience will be printed 
for the benefit of others who are inter- 
ested. 
MADISON COOPER 





Reasons for Thunderstorms 


To Tue Epitror :— 


I would be pleased to have Mr. Hazen explain 
the reason for a succession of thunderstorms such 
as took place in St. Lawrence and Jefferson 
counties on July 17 when several places reported 
as many as half a dozen separate and distinct 
thunderstorms during the day. I was driving 
through that section at the time. 


E. D. D., (N.Y.) 


Answer :—There are two distinct types 
of thunderstorms recognized as common 
to North Temperate regions. The more 
common type is the convectional or com- 
mon summer type and the so-called 
“Line Squall” type. 

The common type depends for its for- 
mation almost entirely on the unequal 
heating of portions of the earth’s sur- 
tace, whereby a relatively small area will 
be heated in excess of the surrounding 
country, either because of the character 
of the soil itself or because of conditions 
of wetness of the soil. Some types of 
soil absorb more heat from the direct 
sun’s rays and so become warmer and 
the thunderstorm develops from the 
warm ascending air. 


Now in the case referred to, a storm 
develops slight intensity, rain falls, and 
the sun soon comes out bright and warm. 
The air is humid and the adjacent strip 
of land beside the area where rain has 
fallen soon warms more than the wet 
ground where rain had fallen and a sec- 
ond shower may form to the rear of the 
first storm. The thunderstorm, after it 
forms, drifts in the prevailing winds 
across the region of the first storm and 
the second storm strikes in over the first 
one. If conditions of temperature and 
humidity are sufficiently contrasting, it 
may result in five or six such thunder- 
storms during the day. As many as 
fifty thunderstorms have been reported 
in Georgia during a single day. 

The Line Squall type of thunderstorms 
may result in a wide front or line where 
there may be an almost continuous line 
of thunderstorms but the convectional 
type alone gives numerous individual 
storms. 

JOHN S. HAZEN 





Growing Flowers for Whole- 
sale Cut Flower Market 


To THE EpIToR :-— 

Will you please advise me how to get in touch 
with buyers of cut flowers in wholesale quan- 
tities? Are they sold through commercial brokers 
or direct to dealers? 


How can we obtain a list of buyers, or how 


can we get in touch with them? 

Any information which will help us. to sell our 
cut flowers which, to start with, will consist of 
the Gladiolus only, will be appreciated. 


E. A. Bicier, (IIL) 


Answer :—The selling of cut flowers is 
mostly a local or individual proposition. 
Sales can be made direct to retail florists 
or through wholesale cut flower dealers. 
There is also a limited market for cut 
flowers to hotels, restaurants and public 
places. 


may be secured along the lines of the 
above suggestions. 

A limited quantity of cut flowers may 
be sold at roadside stands, but to de- 
velop this market, great care and atten- 
tion is necessary, and the flowers must 
be displayed carefully protected from the 
sun and in an artistic manner, and they 
must be kept fresh, and the wilted and 
withered kept out of sight. 

Some growers of cut flowers have no 
conception of what it means to take care 
of them after they are grown, and it 
might be pointed out further that flowers 
must be cut before they are fully de- 
veloped, and that flowers must be de- 
livered to customers in good condition so 
that they will keep well; otherwise a cut 
flower trade will be a failure as a per- 
manent source of income. 

Another point that must be borne in 
mind is that, at times, there is a tremen- 
dous glut of cut flowers, and when grow- 
ing for the wholesale market there is 
doubtless a period when sales at profit- 
able prices are impossible. It is advised, 
therefore, that a direct-to-the-consumer 
trade be developed if practicable, as this 
should be continuous from the beginning 
of the season to the end. 


MADISON COOPER 





Meaning of the Term Species 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Is there any difference between the term species 
when applied to Irises and Gladioli? 


S. S. H., (Ore.) 
Answer:—The term species means 
what are commonly known as the wild 
or native varieties or kinds, such as are 
found already developed in Nature with- 
out the assistance of man. This is a 
very general term and is sometimes mis- 
applied, as species and sub-species run 
into each other, so to speak, and often 
confusion results. 
—(EDITOR) 





Repotting Aspidistras 


To THE EpITor:— 


May I have your advice on the following? I 
have repotted my Aspidistras with potting soil 
from a florist (after washing pots and putting 
crocks at the bottom for drainage). Now there 
always appears a white and green mould on the 
surface. I have tried taking it off and putting 
some sand on, but that is no use. I have grown 
Aspidistras for years, but have never had this 
experience. My method of watering, when dry, 
is to soak the plants in water for a quarter of an 
hour and leave to drain. — 


Answer:—No doubt the soil in which 
your Aspidistras are planted is sour and 
needs sweetening. If it appears to be 
quite unsuitable for the plants to root 
in, turn out the Aspidistras and procure 
some good, sweet fibrous loam, two- 
thirds, and half-decayed leaf-mould, one- 
third. Be careful to provide sufficient 
drainage. Sand on the surface would 
not help matters, but some old mortar, 
crumbled, might do a little good.—The 
Garden, (English) 





Dusting Sulphur or Massey Dust 


To THE EpITor:— 

Please tell me where I can buy Massey Dust 
which Dr. McFarland speaks of in his article in 
the July issue. 

Mrs. G. CaLHoun, (N. C.) 


Answer :—The Massey dust can easily 
be made by buying the materials of any 






son 


good seedsman, so to ha i 
dusting sulphur (not ordinary “qe 
sulphur”) and one part powdered 
arsenate, which can be mixed lead 
About the same substance is of 
by several tradesmen, and I think on 
be had at a reasonable price as “ana 
One,” or “Pomodust,” from the Co 
Pyle Company, West Grove, Penna 
Any seedsman ought to have the 
terials at hand. Please note ho - 
that it must be dusting sulphur whic 
rs a Mp | finely divided product quite di 
, “. 4 
poo a the ordinary “flowers af 


f 


J. HORACE McFartayp 





Christmas Rose 


To THE EpitTor:— 


I heard of a queer plant or shrub : 
ago and I wonder if you could tell “a short tine 
It is called the “Christmas Rose” and ri, 
who told me about it stated that she eet 
the plant here from the West several yearg 
and that she had since lost it. She said tui 
bloomed here in New Hampshire at Christie 
— — in the snow. 

nother lady who saw this plan 
statement that she had seen it S Pride... Pe 
time. 

Could you tell me, from this meager inti 
the name of the plant? Ser description 

GEORGE Fow er, (N. H.) 


Answer:—The plant in question ; 
doubtless Helleborus niger, ‘Troe 
der the common name of Christmas Rog, 
This was described in the December } 
and December 1925, issues of Ty 
FLOWER GROWER. 





Single White Rose 


To THE EbiToR :— 

The object of my puzzling is a single white 
Rose. This Rose came into my garden uninvited, 
and was first noticed about three years ago, 
Since then, it has grown to an alarmi~¢ height, 
but has remained unidentified, though it has been 
pronounced by several to be “‘just an old-fashioned 
Rose.” I am rather fond of it for it has a certain 
carefree appearance not found in more stately 
Roses. You will find enclosed a spray of the Row 
in question, which I hope will be received intaet 
Hoping that you are able to give me its corret 
name, and thanking you in advance for any in 
formation you may be able to give me. 


Mary R. Maaes, (Mass.) 


Answer:—Probably Rosa _ multiflora 
japonica, escaped from some understock. 
The flowers check O. K., but the leaves 
are different from the usual form. Rehder 
says the leaves are either obovate or 
elliptical. The usual form is elliptical 
These are obovate. 


G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 





Propagating Pear Trees 


To THE EpitTor:— 


Can you tell me how Pear trees are propagatel 
in nurseries? What kind of roots are used anda 
what time of the year is the grafting or budding 
done? Is wax used, and how are the roots 
to make them take root? W.EB 


Answer :—Nurseries propagate Peat 
by budding in Midsummer. The stocks 
used are largely imported from Frantt, 
though there has been an increase in the 
use of blight-resistant Japanese typ 
grown from seed in this country, such # 
Colleryana and Ussuriensis.  Kiefen 
are sometimes grown from cuttings 2 
the South in a small way. Wax is nt 
used. The seedling stock is lined out 
early Spring, is budded that Summe, 
is cut back to the bud the next Spring 
and the bud then pushes out to make 
strong shoot growth and a yearling W 


H. B. T., (Rural New-Yorker) 
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ions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


n assist by giving general or 

Readers ee will confer a favor on the 

special — well as the Editor. A brief state- 

inguite acts and definite information is desired. 
ment 0 











QUESTIONS 


NAME OF IRIS WANTED 


omewhat similar to Mad. 
olor markings, but — 

‘n size, is reported as having been 
any labeled, and the owner wants 
aw what variety is similar to Mad. 
. uy, and whether there is more than 
: which could be called similar. 


An Iris 8 
Chereat in Cc 


proPAGATING BUCKTHORN FOR HEDGES 


i e reader tell me how to prop- 
Ee peckthorn for hedges? Complete 
tis as to time of year and 
method will be helpful. 
Mrs. C. P. CUTTING, (So. Minn.) 


TEA ROSE BUDS BLAST 


Some of my Hybrid Tea Roses blast 
in the bud, one variety especially after 
attaining a very healthy growth and 
literally filled with buds, never com- 
pletely bloomed. It is the third year 
they have failed, but I hesitate to throw 
them out as they are so vigorous and 
ought to bloom well. ; 

Will someone offer suggestions? 


A. P. STONER, Mp., (Iowa) 


TIME OF BLOOMING FOR SEEDLING IRISES 


Would like to know how long it will 
take for seedling Irises to bloom. Do 
they come the first year or must one 
wait for three years as with Gladioli? 
We have some very nice seedlings and 


are anxious to know. 
S. S. H., (Ore.) 


TULIPS FROM SEED—-RED SPIDER ON DAHLIAS 


Will someone please tell me how to 
germinate Tulip seed? I have never 
seen them listed for sale. Also, what 
shall I do with tiny Red Spiders on my 
Dahlias as I would like to exterminate 


them? Mrs. A. C., (Mich.) 


TROUBLE WITH JAPANESE BARBERRY 


I am seeking information as to the 
cause of trouble with my Japanese Bar- 
berry, which is decaying this Summer. 
They seem to die from the roots. I have 
never noticed this before, but this year 
in this town, many such bushes are so 
affected. 

However, all flowers here have been 
slow, and there are many pests upon both 
flowers and shrubs. 


Mary W. Price, (Ill.) 


SWEET PEAS DO POORLY 


Would like to have instructions for 
growing Sweet Peas. I have bought 
seeds at flower stores and should have 
had good results, but the vines do not 
seem to grow very high nor do they 
seem to do well in Michigan. 

Have talked to others about it and they 
seem to have the same trouble. 

In England we had no trouble to grow 
Sweet Peas. They grew to good height 
and flowered well. 

R. PEARCE, (Mich.) 


THe Frower GROweaR 


TO RID GARDEN OF BLACK ANTS 


What is the best way to get rid of 
Black Ants in the garden? 
Mary B. ANDERSON, (Conn.) 


ASTER TROUBLES 


What causes Aster plants to bend over 
at the center of the plant? They seem 
to be healthy stalks and have been grow- 
ing well and are about a foot high. 

What successful remedy can be used in 
getting rid of the dreaded Aster bug? 
Would arsenate of lead be of any value? 


L. G. Stmon, (Ont.) 


DIVIDING SIBERIAN IRISES 


I have a large clump of Siberian Iris 
Emperor, and also Perry’s Blue. I wish 
to divide and transplant them. When 
would be the best time? They are about 
three or four feet high and were full of 
beautiful flowers. Shall I cut the tips 
off when transplanting? 

Will bone meal and wood ashes be good 
fertilizers to use with the soil before 
transplanting the Irises? 


EDWARD L. CLARKSON, (N.Y.) 


PEONY “STEM ROT” 


A subscriber reports rotting of the 
stems of Peonies just below the surface 
of the ground, which occurs mostly dur- 
ing the early part of the season, and 
especially when rainy conditions prevail. 

Is there any other name than “stem 
rot” for this trouble and can any reader 
offer a complete explanation and give 
suggestions for treatment of the trouble? 


— (EDITOR) 


TO PROPAGATE HONEYSUCKLE VINES 


I will be pleased to have someone ad- 
vise me how to propagate Honeysuckle 
Vines by cutting. Complete suggestions 
as to time of year to make cuttings and 
how to handle them will be appreciated. 


H. E. WIKER, (Wash.) 


FERN TROUBLE 


Last Summer my Fern began to look 
sickly and pale and then I noticed brown 
mealy spots under the leaves, that looked 
like enlarged seeds. Later I realized 
that they were not, and handpicked them 
whenever I saw them. The Fern made 
immediate improvement, but then I was 
obliged to remove it from the porch to 
the sun parlor in the Fall, and it began 
the losing battle again. 

The little brown things, disease of 
some kind, doubtless, continued to spread 
rapidly. When the weather became 
warm enough to place it in the soil last 
Spring, I put it out with the result that 
many new fronds have grown; but as 
they appear, the pest attacks them and 
unless I find a remedy I am sure to lose 
this Fern when the indoor period again 
starts. 

Can you, or some of your readers, tell 
me the trouble with my Fern and how 
I can get rid of it? 


Mrs. T. J. BARHAM, (Va.) 


WORMS ATTACK CHRYSANTHEMUM BUDS 


Would someone tell me if possible, 
what to do to control a worm which at- 
tacks the buds and upper stems of Chrys- 
anthemums about blooming time? 

The worms attack just before the 
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swelling of the buds and bore down 
through the bud, leaving a hole and bur- 
row right down through the stem a short 
distance, leaving the stem hollow. Had 
considerable of such trouble last year 
for the first time. 


M. G. Backer, (N. Car.) 


FERTILIZER FOR BUTTERFLY BUSH 


What shall I use for fertilizer to make 
Butterfly bushes bloom well? 


Mrs. WILLIAM Hoerer, (Mo.) 





ANSWERS 


TIGER LILY FROM SEED 


To J. P. Branch, (Tenn.,) : 

The Tiger Lily rarely, if ever makes 
seed. I have grown this Lily on a com- 
mercial scale for several years and have 
never seen it produce seed. However, 
about blooming time, at the axil of the 
upper leaves along the stem, small black 
bulblets or bulbils form. These resemble 
a Canna seed. These may be collected 
and planted; or after flowering the 
upper half of the flower stem may be 
cut with the bulblets attached, and the 
stem laid in furrows an inch or so deep 
in sandy soil and covered. The bulblets 
will form roots over Winter and come up 
strong the next Spring. 


L. M. BEser, (Ark.) 


ARBOR VITAE SUGGESTIONS 


The May number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER has a communication from K. H. 
Zwick, of Ohio, indicating that he is 
having bad experiences with Arbor 
Vitae. 

His description of the situation seems 
itself to account for his difficulty. 

What—whether Arbor Vitae or any- 
thing else will grow “where the soil is 
very poor, underlaid with considerable 
lime, plaster and brickbats”? And the 
condition is obviously not helped by the 
fact that the plants are “near a Walnut 
tree.” 

Our experience here is that none of 
the Conifers do well with an excess of 
fertilizing of any kind, and we know it 
is bad to use too much animal fertilizing. 
They often thrive well in a strictly sandy 
soil, of a very limited fertility, and are 
in no sense difficult to grow. 

Of course, the different climatic con- 
ditions may call for different treatments, 
but so it is here. The first thing Mr. 
Zwick should do, whether in Ohio or 
Georgia, is to do away with his “lime, 
plaster and brickbats,” so as to at least 
give his plants a chance. 


R. H. WARREN, (Ga.) 


TROUBLE WITH COLUMBINES 


If Edward C. Burdick, of Michigan, 
will examine his Columbines carefully I 
think he will find that borers are causing 
all the mischief. These troublesome fel- 
lows feed for a while on the roots of one 
plant and then pass underground to an- 
other which accounts for the fact that 
they are not always present when the 
plant is taken up. 

When a plant is attacked by borers it 
throws out an S O § signal in the form 
of a wilted branch and if it is dug up at 
this time the borer will usually be found. 
After the blooming season the borers go 
into the chrysalis stage and may be seen 
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in the ground,—shining, light-brown 
tapered objects, about an inch long. 

If Mr. Burdick has a bed of Colum- 
bines I suggest he take up the plants 
in the Fall and dig over the soil care- 
fully for the purpose of removing the 
chrysalis. This will exterminate them 
for the time being. 


W. J. PETTEE, ( Mich.) 


ARUM LILY (AMORPHOPHALLUS RIVIERI) 


In the May issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER is a picture of a Lily sent to 
you by C. J. C., Ind., who would like to 
know something about it. I have had one 
for several years. We call it Arum Lily 
or Snake Plant, as the stalk looks like 
a snake or as I think a Pickerel. 


Our bulb was 11 inches in diameter 
last Fall when we dug it up. 


We take it up about the same time as 
we do the Cannas, and store it away in a 
cool, dark place until February 1. The 
bulb is about the shape of a bowling ball 
cut in two. It has from three to ten 
little roots about the size of your thumb 
with a little pink eye at the end. These 
you can plant in the Spring and they will 
make a bulb about the size of a walnut. 
Take them up in the Fall and store away 
until Spring. Plant again and they will 
make a bulb about the size of a teacup 
or larger. When they are three years 
old, they will bloom. When planted the 
third year, they will be about the size of 
—— coconut with the top third cut 
off. 

When they have been planted and 
stored for three years, they are ready 
to bloom. Bring them up from the base- 
ment February ist, and place in a bowl 
and place paper or moss around them to 
keep them from falling over when the 
bloom comes, as they then get very top- 
heavy. They send up a stem that looks 
like a snake and then the flower which 
looks like a Calla with a large tongue 
spike which resembles a cow’s tongue of 
a very dark red color. The leaf of the 
flower is green, but turns to a dark red. 
It must not have any dirt or water. 
Our bulb this Spring sent up a stalk 
38 inches high with a flower 37 inches 
tall and 10 to 12 inches wide. 

It started very slowly until it was 
8 to 10 inches high; then grew % inch 
in one dav, 1 inch the next, 1% inches 
the next, until it reached 6 inches a day, 
then decreased by the same ratio. For 
three or four days just as it reaches its 
growth, it smells very much like old 
rotten cabbage. When it wilts down, 
we cut off the stalk; and as soon as it 
is warm, (about April 15th,) set it out 
in the garden with three inches of dirt 
covering it, in the sunniest spot we can 
find. as it likes hot weather. Then it 
sends up the same kind of stalk, but in- 
stead of a flower, a kind of Palm Tree 
foliage about the size and shape of a 
Japanese umbrella. 

We have also heard it called the Lily 
of the Nile. The stalk when cut is very 
full of a watery fluid, which they say is 
used by the natives of Africa to rub on 
snakes’ bites to cure them. Hence, the 
common name, Snake Plant. 


Frep A. GRAHAM, (Ind.) 


GROWING SHRUBS, ETC., FROM CUTTINGS 


Our friend V. V. H. of Indiana, who 
wants information about growing shrubs, 
etc., from cuttings ought to be thor- 
oughly informed, as there are too many 
people who are cutting down shrubs and 
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trees and not enough who are planting 
them. 

Most anything can be started from cut- 
tings, by following a few simple rules 
which I will endeavor to give. 

Place about eight inches of sand on a 
sunny, level and. well-drained and fertile 
spot of ground, so that when the roots 
get through the sand, the cuttings will 
have fertile soil to grow in. 

Make cuttings about eight inches long 
from good live last year’s growth, (ex- 
cept Tea Roses, which should not be cut 
until this year’s growth can be secured,) 
and plant them in sand about six inches 
deep, in pairs, two inches apart at the 
bottom and one inch apart at the top. 
Pack the sand well around the bottom 
ends, and invert a glass fruit jar over 
each pair. This makes a miniature 
greenhouse over them. 

Water liberally with a sprinkling can 
or spray hose every second evening, and 
in dry hot weather, every evening. When 
the sun gets too hot, throw a little dust 
or lime on top of the glass jars, and 
this will help. 

J. H. SCHWEITZER, (Ohio) 


INFORMATION ABOUT TULIPS 


Replying to questions of Dr. Wm. C. 
Spannagel, W. J. Drew, and W. A. W., 
pages 346 and 347 of the July issue— 
all questions about Tulips:— 

Tulips need well-worked ground, fer- 
tilized with any good chemical fertilizer 
like bone meal and sheep manure. Chem- 
icals, if thrown on top of the ground 
in Spring, work down into the new 
shoot’s center and burn the bud. This 
is very true of acid phosphate; in fact, 
I would never use strong chemical fer- 
tilizers with bulbs. 

Tulips should be taken up every two 
years,—three years is too long,—the 
young bulbs about the mother one having 
grown into transplantable size at the 
end of the second year. Many will bloom 
the year transplanted. To transplant 
every year will rob one of the natural 
increase in the bulb which we are all 
certainly entitled to. The increase will 
develop into fine new bulbs if planted 
shallower than the larger bulb. 

Dig Tulips any time after blooming. 
Cut off seed pods. Dig holes a foot or 
so in diameter in some out of the way 


Calei : 
September, of 
place, bury the bulbs, allowi 
tops to stick out. The bulbe wg ee 
and the bundle of tops die away, | "pen 
an airing hole in the center of the Watt 
position, yi gon having been uly 
up against the green to 
were heeled * sat first they 

Leaving Tulips in the groy 
mer is wrong, after the senna Sun. 
Then is the time they need to be clei 
up and given a good airing in sg 
baskets, preferably hung in the cher 
on the rafters. Don’t worry about ¢ 
getting too warm and dry—more are | 
in damp cellars, in the dark, by bee 
rot setting in. In the garage, they 
shrivel and the outer scales get 4 ~~ 
paper, but they will give mighty 
blooms the next Spring, if planted an 
before freezing weather Just 

In my own experience, I di 
dug bulbs in a formaldehyde solution g d 
dust with flowers of sulphur befor 
planting. I plant year after year jy the 
same location, but work in bone meal 
sheep manure, or old rotted manure jp 
the Fall before planting. I plant i 
rows seven inches apart and bulbs hie 
inches apart in the row. 

Do they bloom? Well, it is a wonder. 
ful sight in Spring to see them. T have 
all kinds, Bizarres, Darwins, Rembranits 
Early, Single and Double, Breeders 
Cottage, and others all mixed up, so each 
year I have them in new places and ql. 
ways wonder where my real favorites 
will bloom next. 

Start with as many of the best high. 
priced varieties as you can buy, in as 
many colors and types as possible, Ey. 
pensive ones multiply as fast as the cheap 
ten-cent store varieties, and in the end 
you have something really worthwhile, 
and bulbs you can sell as fast as you can 
make them multiply. 

Diseases of Tulips have not caused me 
any trouble, but I am sure that W. J, 
Drew will eliminate any such by simply 
taking them up early, dip in mereury 
bichloride solution, dry well and replant 
in the Fall. Before covering up, dust 
well with flowers of sulphur. Certainly 
any ground well aerated will grow 
Tulips, but they need a slight bit of one’s 
good attention during every other Sun- 
mer. 


p the newly. 


Roy GOTTSCHALL, (Ohio) 
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“GRASS-LIKE GROUND COVER 


bauer, (N.Y.,): 
A oeege see a grass-like ground 
I that will grow In deep’shade. How- 
cover there is a low-growing evergreen 
i or vine that is a good cover for 
or jaces. It is Japanese Spurge, 
shady are terminalis. I have used it 
de so dense that nothing else would 
w and it seems to be O. K. It is sup- 
gro not to do well in a strong lime- 
posed Also here in the South it is 
nga d in the open sunshine, but must 
n0 Tirods, One year plants cost about 
A to $8.00 per 100. They should be 
vn in well prepared soil about four 
Sches apart each way. Spring-planting 
in robably best. The soil should be 
Aitly good. Once started the plant 
vod to take care of itself, yet does 
ot spread enough to be a weed. 
L. M. BEeLser, (Ark.) 


in sha 





CURING NARCISSUS BULBS 


Mrs. M. L. Harris asks in the May 
issue what to do to have double Narcissi 
bloom perfectly, as hers were green on 
one side. They will do best if not allowed 
to remain too long in one place as they 
become crowded and also use up the food 
elements, which they need, from the soil. 

After blooming in the Spring, water 
very sparingly, and if it rains they will 
need no more water. When the tops 
have dried down until absolutely dry, 
dig the bulbs and carefully separate 
them, taking care not to peel off th: out- 
side skin. The roots will be dry and 
will break off, or if not, then leave them 
exposed until they do dry. 

Place in sand in a box which is open 
enough to allow drainage. First put in 
a layer of slightly moist sand, not wet, 
but just moist enough so it will not draw 
the moisture from the bulbs; then put in 
a layer of bulbs, seeing that they do not 
touch each other. Then cover with sand, 
add another layer and continue thus until 
all are covered. Store in a dry cellar 
until planting time. 

R. H. TERRELL, (Calif.) 


“MOLE TREE?” 


In the Q. & A. Dept. of THE FLOWER 
Grower for the last few months, I have 
noticed frequent references to what is 
called the Mole Tree, which some readers 
seem to think is the Castor Oil Bean. As 
this matter doesn’t seem to be satisfac- 
torily settled as yet, I think I can give 
some information on the subject. 

Upon looking up Mole Tree in Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, I was re- 
ferred to Mole Plant. Under this head 





Some General Rose Observations 
(Continued from Page 416) 


that were lost in consequence of fall- 
planting. He did have to replace out 
of the many thousands he sold, sixty- 
seven Roses, and twenty-two of those 
were open to much suspicion ‘as to the 
cause. That is, the loss from fall- 
Planting was negligible and the good 
from fall-planting was large. 


All these observations are submitted 
to thoughtful Rose-growers for what 
they are worth, and I sincerely trust 
some foolishness may be successfully 
contradicted by what I have written. 


THE FLOWER GROWBR 


I found the following definition :— 

“The Caper Spurge;—so called be- 
cause of its supposed efficacy in driving 
away Moles.” 

The latest edition of Gray’s “New 
Manual of Botany” gives the following 
description of the Caper Spurge:—“Stem 
stout, twelve to thirty-six inches high, 
leaves thick, linear or oblong, the floral 
oblong-ovate and heart-shaped; umbel 
4-rayed, then forking. Sparingly escaped 
from gardens, Connecticut and New 
York, to North Carolina. (Introduced 
from Europe.)” 

The botanical name given is Euphor- 
biaceae Lathyrus;—the name alone ought 
to keep away Moles. 

This corresponds quite well with the 
description given by Mrs. Charles Miller 
in the December issue and certainly in- 
dicates that it is not the Castor Oil Bean. 


H. W. BLANDING, (N.Y.) 


CATERPILLARS ON WALNUT TREES 


In the July issue, Mrs. J. B. C., of 
N. C., wishes to know how to get rid of 
her fuzzy Caterpillars on her Black Wal- 
nut trees. I have found the following 
method quite successful. 

Spray the leaves around the Caterpil- 
lars for a few feet with arsenate of lead 
as soon as they begin to hatch. When 
they begin to feed on the surrounding 
foliage, they soon die and fall to the 
ground. If Caterpillars have developed 
before discovery, burn them out. This 
can be done with a corncob on the end 
of a wire. Dip the cob in kerosene and 
set fire to it and hold under the nest. 


F. W. BAXTER, (Ohio) 


AMORPHOPHALLUS RIVIERI 


I came into possession of my bulb 
about five years ago and although I have 
treated it in the same manner as C. J. C. 
mentions in the May issue, this year is 
the first year that it has bloomed for me. 
I have, however, enjoyed the beautiful 
foliage of the plant which, when placed 
in an unhampered location, has developed 
to a height of four feet to 4% feet. 
The stalks resemble the skin of a Rattle- 
snake and the foliage has a symmetrical, 
open-umbrella effect. 

The bulbs increase 1%” to 2” in di- 
ameter during the Summer and the 
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bigger they grow the longer it seems is 
the period between the time of bloom. 
If this is a fact, I do not expect mine 
to bloom again for five or six years. 

I have been instructed that when the 
bloom fades, the bulbs should immedi- 
ately be planted outdoors provided there 
is no danger of frost. 

F. W. J., (N.Y.) 


FERTILIZER FOR DAHLIAS IN RICH, 
BLACK LOAM 


Replying to H. H., (Mo.,) Dec., 1926, 
FLOWER GROWER: 

Dahlias require two things for suc- 
cessful culture—porous soil and cool, 
moist nights. The latter factor is beyond 
your control, but you can do a great deal 
to make soil conditions just right. Sea- 
side gardens usually have much better 
Dahlias for these reasons than do inland 
gardens. 

Your problem may not be one of feed- 
ing so much as it is one of soil manage- 
ment. However, feeding should be done 
by means of commercial fertilizers rather 
than stable manure dug into the soil, 
as the latter usually proves quite detri- 
mental to their growth. Any fertilizer 
that tends to the production of rank 
vegetation should be avoided. For this 
reason nitrate of soda should never be 
employed. 

I should say that your rich, black loam 
was not an ideal medium for growing 
Dahlias, especially if it is at all clayey. 
It can be improved considerably by the 
addition of a lot of sand and pebbles; 
not just a sprinkling, but a layer of sev- 
eral inches, well worked in. It is a 
curious thing, but you invariably get the 
best flowers from poor soil when Dahlias 
form the crop. 

I have followed the advice of a horti- 
cultural writer whose name I have now 
forgotten, but whose directions I have 
followed with considerable success. He 
advised digging out a foot of soil at the 
point where you were to plant the tuber 
and filling it with coarse pebbles and 
planting the tuber in the pebbles and 
covering it with pebbles instead of soil. 
The idea is that the roots of Dahlias re- 
quire plenty of air, growing best in a 
very porous soil. Therefore, you can see 
that clayey soil is a poor growing me- 
dium. If your black loam has not been 














Persian Lilacs in the Snow 
(Studio of J. A. Hood, Racine, Wis.) 
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exhausted by previous crops, it probably 
has sufficient food in it now for Dahlias. 
Look rather to the porosity of the soil. 

If you do decide to feed them, do not 
apply any food until after the flower 
buds form. Then all your food will go 
into the production of blooms rather 
than foliage. Previous to this, if your 
plants show a rank vegetation growth, 
that will be proof to you that your pres- 
ent soil has enough food in it. It will be 
best to limit such growth by liberal 
pinching. This will form bushy plants 
rather than long-legged ones. Disbud 
also, so as to produce a few large blooms 
rather than a lot of small ones. 

Tankage, sheep manure, bone meal, 
etc., will give good results, particularly 
if used as liquid manure, as Dahlias re- 
quire plenty of moisture. Do not let a 
drought interfere with growth, but water 
liberally and keep your Dahlias growing 
all the time. 


JAMES H. BISSLAND, (Mass.) 


MAKING PEONIES BLOOM 


On page 300, June number, of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, R..H. McV., (Vt.,) asks 
about Peonies not blooming. As the 
Editor says, perhaps they are planted too 
deep or too shallow. 

I have Peonies that my mother planted 
some fifteen years ago and last Fall I 
put out eighteen new ones which had 
from one to four blooms. I have reset 
several times, the old ones above men- 
tioned. 

I plant not over two inches deep from 
the top of the crown, and give them 
plenty of bone meal during blooming 
time, and when I think they are pre- 
paring for next year’s bloom. 

Late in the Fall, I cover the plants 
completely with old stable manure and 
a this until Spring, when I rake it 
off. 

I never cut the stems or leaves until 
Spring when I remove the manure. My 
thirty-two plants have an abundance of 
bloom if we do not get a late freeze. 

I heard over the radio a man speaking 
from Shenandoah, Iowa, saying he had 
just returned from the cemetery, and he 
told what a wonderful sight he beheld in 
viewing a Peony plant his mother had 
planted fifty-five years before. 


F. E. WHARTON, (Kans.) 


BASKET WILLOWS 


In the May issue, I notice a request 
from Iva Reed for information on pre- 
paring Willows for baskets. As she is 
from New York State, she has only to 
write the New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, N.Y., and ask for 
Circular No. 18, “Basket Willow Culture 
in New York State,” and she will receive 
a thirty-six page, illustrated pamphlet 
that I think will give her all the informa- 
tion she desires. 

And by writing the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., 
and asking for Farmer’s Bulletin No. 622 
on “Basket Willow Culture,” she will 
have considerable additional information. 


H. W. BLANDING, (N.Y.) 


REMEDIES FOR ROSE BUGS 


Answer to A. S. H., (N.Y.): 

The rose bug deposits eggs in the soil, 
(put insecticide there). It develops after 
the manner of the worm and butterfly; 
the worm living in the ground in Winter 
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and evolving into the Hessian fly. If it 
comes in battalions, as is sometimes the 
case, cut off the Roses—more Roses will 
come later. This rose bug loves light- 
colored flowers best. I have never seen 
one on a red Rose. Someone suggests 
planting white-flowering shrubs near the 
Roses as a counter-attraction. 

(From “Raising Roses” by Mrs. James 
A Bane) 

P. S. If the rose bug comes year after 
year, the soil around the Rose bushes 
should be removed and burned, and fresh 
soil put over the roots. Most sprays 
have arsenic as a basis and this kills the 
animal organisms in the soil before it 
can fly to the flower. 





FLY PAPER FOR PROTECTION OF TREES 


Answering Mrs. J. B. Courtney, 
(N. C.,) page 346, July issue: 

I have found that sticky fly paper, 
made especially for application to the 
trunks of trees, will keep all leaf-eating 
insects off Black Walnuts, Elms, etc. 
It should be applied in May for best 
results. 

The sticky paper for trees may be had 
from any first-class seed house. 


A. P. STONER, M. D., (Iowa) 


APPROVED DAHLIAS 


Ernest W. Sherman wants the names 
of quilled or show Dahlias. My beauti- 
ful ones are Bird of Paradise and Queen 
Victoria. 

In the pompoms, the most beautiful in 
my opinion, are Little Buff, Little Her- 
man, Snowclad, and Golden Queen. 


Mrs. A. CHRISTENSEN, ( Mich.) 


BUTTERFLY WEED 


Answering Mrs. K. D. about identity 
of plant: 

Butterfly Weed, which grows here in 
New Jersey in patches, is known in seed 
catalogues as Asclepias. They grow 
from one foot to two and one-half feet 
in height. Butterfly Weed is used for 
cutting, grows wild, and is of orange 


color. 
Mrs. E. M. REED, (N. J.) 


SOIL FOR PERENNIAL LUPINES 


Answering a question in March, 1927, 
issue, page 145: 


Lupines will grow well on extremely 
poor soil. They belong to the Clover 
family, and, therefore, the small lumps 
on the roots manufacture their own ni- 
trogen. 

A few years ago a garden near mine 
was located on the gravelly bank of a 
river. From that garden the Lupines 
have spread three miles down the river, 
growing in great masses in the river 
gravel. They do well in my garden of 
sandy loam, with practically no fer- 


tilizer. 
L. A. DEWotFes, (N. S.) 


SANSEVIERIA 


The plant marked “x” on page 97, 
February issue, is probably Sansevieria. 
It will succeed in a northern window 
without sunlight. It will do well in a 
cold or heated room and stands gas and 
dust well. It blooms on the order of the 
Yucea or Century Plant, but I do not 
know at what age it blooms. 


ANNA BECK, (Oregon) 


” 
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September, 16 
HARDY VINE FOR STUCCO ™ 


Engelmanni Vine should hardy 
Northern Wisconsin. I cane it a 
ishes in Chippewa County, Wi flour. 
This vine clings to stucco and bri 
is just the thing to lend beauty - 
finish to buildings of such material, aad 
vine resembles Woodbine, only ns 
much smaller, palmately-divideg leat 
It covers well and turns to bean 
shades of red in the Fall. util 


RENA Baurr, (Wis,) 


DELPHINIUM FROM SEED 


Answering C. E. S., Feb., 1927 isgue: 

Having successfully grown Delphini 
and many other hardy perennials ¢ 
seed for some years, it is possible that 
my experience may be helpful. 

The seed should be planted in a well. 
pulverized bed during the first or second 
week in August. Cover the bed With 4 
layer of hay, straw or any other like 
material that will permit a free circula. 
tion of air but will protect the seedlings 
from the direct rays of the sun, 
covering also prevents the seed from be. 
ing washed out by heavy showers, } 
is important to keep the ground mois, 
because the summer heat would quickly 
destroy the tender plants. 

When the seedlings are well up take 
off the covering as they can now better 
withstand the sun’s heat. 

Transplant to permanent quartes 
about the middle of September. When 
ground freezes cover young plants with 
leaves or other mulch for the Winter, 


W. L. F., (Penna) 


HOSTA CAERULEA (FUNKIA CAERULEA) 


The plant name requested by Mrs. Eva 
Gilstrap, (Mo.,) page 146, 
FLOWER GROWER, is very likely Funkia 
caerulea; the standardized name being 
Hosta caerulea. The ovate leaves are 
rather broad, often five or more inches 
long and about half as wide, usually 
tapering to the petiole but sometimes 
subcordate (heart-shaped). The nodding, 
deep blue flowers from one and one-half 
to two inches long are borne on a long 
raceme or spike. They have a short, 
slender tube, suddenly expanding into a 
bell-shape. 

LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 


MOSAIC DISEASE 


Answering question on this subject, 
page 97, February issue: 


While I cannot quote authorities just 
now, I understand that Mosaic disease 
of Raspberries is the same as “yellows” 
in Asters, and many other plants, and 
that it is spread by tiny insects called 
“leaf hoppers.” No remedy has been dis- 
covered as yet, and we are told to pull 
and burn all affected plants. 


E. L. Waite, (Wis.) 


WILD FERNS INDOORS 


To M. H., (N.Y.,): 


Wild Ferns can be successfully grow 
as house plants. The main point of 
success is to pot them in soil taken from 
the woods which they were taken from, 
as they will not thrive in ordinary gat 
den soil; or we may save “tame” 
we use for our other plants. ; 

The best time to take is in early Spring 
when the new shoots are putting up. 

Fill a pot with the loose leafy 
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gravel in the bottom, 
preferably at once, or 
Bring home and put in 
place till started. 

be placed in sunshine 
and they prefer 


dy, cool nooks. 


A love 
the shady §! 
plenty of sol 


in wild Ferns, 


Such 
each ; 
and the wil 
onee since 


ly border or bed can be made on 
side of 


your lawn by adding 
1 from the woods and setting 
either in early Spring or 


a bed has for me been lovely 
year for the past five or six years, 


d soil was replenished only 


the bed was first set out. 
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Water sparingly, as the leafy soil holds 
moisture longer than garden soil. 

I have also learned from experience 
that the tame Ferns ali do better if some 
of this wild soil is added each time they 


are repotted. 
Mrs. L. L. L., (N.Y.) 


SUMAC OF NEW YORK AND MARYLAND 


I believe you will find the common 
Sumac found in your section (Northern 
New York) the same as we have here, 
which I am sure is Typhina laciniata or 
Staghorn Sumac. 

It is also a nuisance here, once it gets 
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started, especially on the limestone soil 
of Bluegrass sod, used for pasture land. 
Once a field is rooted with it, it is al- 
most impossible to destroy. Yet it,—like 
the Redbud bushes,—one must admit is 
beautiful, even though such a decided 
nuisance as both are here in Maryland. 


Mrs. L. L. L., (Md.) 


PRUNING AND GROWING RHODODENDRONS 


Answering inquiry of Benj. F. Cortes, 
(Md.,) in the June issue regarding the 
pruning of Rhododendrons, would state 
most emphatically that they should not 
be pruned at any time. 








Shingled Exterior---Excellent Taste* 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 


ORMAL 
Colonial 


to design. 


houses such as those in the 
style are comparatively easy 
Their orderliness is such 


that a good many problems about the 


massing of 
selves. Of 


walls and roofs solve them- 
course, even in this type of 


building, architecture does not result 
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unless the parts bear proper relation to 
each other. It is not a job for an am- 
ateur. 

But picturesque houses such as the one 
illustrated here, design 6-B-30, are more 
difficult to design. The organization of 
these houses follow no definite form. 





Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc._—Home Plan No. 6-B-30 
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Here the massing of the plan elements 
greatly influences external appearances. 
The sizes and shapes of rooms must have 
an interrelation such that the general 
exterior effect is fine. Architects call this 
composition. It is a process of modeling 
by which forms are arranged so as to 
achieve the best results both in plan 
and exterior. 

Now if no limitations are placed on 
the architect as to the way in which he 
may model the plan, no restrictions as to 
cost or size, he finds the problem of com- 
position or modeling somewhat easier. 
But for a small house such as the one 
shown here this liberty does not exist. 
The plan must be organized so that after 
all the work is done economy still re- 
mains. The house must be of a type 
such that its construction is not an elab- 
orate matter. 

View this house then from this point 
of view. The plan is straightforward, 
easy to build, essentially of an economical 
type. The framing follows a definite 
procedure. It would necessarily be a 
little more expensive to construct than a 
house that had an absolutely rectangular 
form, yet the difference in cost is not 
great. How different though are appear- 
ances! Certainly the home builder is in- 
terested in this matter for it has a def- 
inite bearing on the amount of accom- 
modation he ean get for his money. 

Here too the home builder will find a 
plan in which accommodations are finely 
worked out. The division made between 
living quarters and private quarters will 
commend itself. 

The communications between rooms are 
direct. The designer has visualized the 
purpose of each room and has arranged 
them so they will fit well into the home 
keeping scheme. 

To this six-room house—the sixth room 
being in second story, a single one, over 
the dining room—have been added vesti- 
bule, breakfast room, pantry, terrace and 
a generous fireplace. Going over the 
plan one finds countless details of in- 
terest. There is abundant closet space, 
a kitchen lighted on three sides, a break- 
fast room, which in the morning should 
be bathed in sunlight. 

Construction: Wood frame exterior, 
with a finish of wide shingles and roof of 
shingles. 

Lot size required: Forty-five to fifty 
feet. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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In order to produce the best results 
with Rhododendrons, the conditions sur- 
rounding them in their natural environ- 
ment (undergrowth in the woods) should 
be provided as nearly as possible. 

They should be planted in partial 
shade (under trees, or on the north or 
east side of the house) and as they are 
very shallow rooted, the soil surround- 
ing them should not be cultivated, but 
each Fall should be covered with leaves 
to a depth of six or eight inches. This 
covering should not be removed in the 
Spring, but allowed to rot, thus furnish- 
ing nourishment for the shallow-feeding 
roots. A dressing of shredded cow ma- 
nure applied on the decaying leaves in 
the early Spring is beneficial. 

These shrubs also require a plentiful 
supply of water, particularly after their 
blooming season, as new growth for the 
following year’s bloom is then produced. 

The old flowers should be pinched out 
as soon as the petals have fallen, but 
care should be taken not to cut away any 
of the stem, as the new growth will be 
observed immediately under the flowers 
and this should not be removed. 

Rhododendrons, like most evergreens, 
are naturally of slow growth, and, there- 
fore, pruning is not only unnecessary, but 
will greatly reduce the number of flowers 
while their treatment as indicated above 
has proven to be highly beneficial in pro- 
moting growth and increasing the pro- 
duction of flowers. 


G. B. ELVERSON, (N.Y.) 





A Chat With the Publisher 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS CROWDED OUT 


As often happens, this month an un- 
usually large number of answers to ques- 
tions have been necessarily omitted be- 
cause of the unlooked for amount of ad- 
vertising. We shall hope to do better 
next month. 


ADVERTISING SHOULD BE KEYED 


Do not guess at the source of your in- 
quiries but use some sort of a key and 
then you will know. A fictitious street 
or P. O. Box number is a good way of 
keying. A department letter or number 
can be used. 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


This office stands ready to send sample 
copies to lists of names accompanied by 
complete addresses. Names of home 
owners who have gardens are especially 
desired. 


BACK ISSUES FOR SALB 
I offer odds and ends of surplus issues, 
mostly of years 1924, 1925 and 1926 at 
half price;—24 all different, but not 
consecutive; just odds and ends of sur- 
plus, for $2.00, postage prepaid. 


GLADIOLUS Le Marechal Foch 


Don’t overlook the description of Le 
Marechal Foch in the advertisement on 
page VI, and the very favorable oppor- 
tunity under which a fine lot of these 
may be had. 


DON’T FORGET TO LEND A HAND 


Not only am I dependent on commer- 
cial growers, for the saying of a good 
word for this magazine in their catalogue 
and printed matter, but I am also de- 
pendent on them for distributing the sub- 
scription coupons. These can be had in 
any quantity desired. Keep some of them 
by you at all times. One coupon may in- 
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Blue Spruces 


Grow Your Own 
100 “Babies” for less than cost of one specimen. 
Send for Price List 


BABY BLUE SPRUCE GARDENS 
New Milford, Conn. 


Darwin TULIP Bulbs 

Clara Butt; Mrs. Potter Palmer, 5c 

per 100. Baronne de la Tonnaye; p OF» $8.59 

combe Sanders; King Harold: Phillippe Far. 

a. — eo 60c doz, $4.00 per ae 

one variety at 100 rate. onde 

Ask for list. rate. $1.50 orders prepaid 
THE LANGLOIS FLORAL GARD 

R. 1 Box 68 ; Vancouver, Wash 
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Bulbs from Oregon Hills 
CALYPSO borealis (Fairy Slippers). Dainty, 
fragrant orchid, rose-mauve, exquisitely pen- 
ciled. Acid woods-mold. Six, $1.10; doz. $2. 
Postpaid. 

TRILLIUM ovatum (Wood lilies). 
passing to wine. Reach immense size in moist 
shade. Doz. $1; 100, $5. Wilding list free. 


IRIS ACRES ~ - Molalla, Oregon 


Pure white, 





a 


GIANT CACTUs 


(Carnegiea Gigantea) 
Healthy, well shaped plant . 
$8.00 postpaid. — ee 
Free list of Cacti, Wildflowers and Ferng 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park - - New Mexico 


ee 














COME SEE US! 
Thousands of gorgeous blossoms, 
hundreds of rose varieties—the 
Star Rose Garden will delight you. 
A new “finding list” helps in se- 
lecting newest novelties and old 
favorites. On main roads—Phila- 
delphia to Baltimore, Harrisburg 
to Wilmington. Always welcome. 
THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Star Rose Growers, Box 63, West Grove, Penna. 











Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,’’ Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii”’ 


Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered. 
PANSY SEED, hand pollenized, 100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES - Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. Jones List 





exclusive profession. Little 
Easy to master 


competition. $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experts. 
under di methods. Assistance extended to students 
and graduates. Write today for fuli details. a 





American Landscape School, s2 Newark, NewYork 





NARCISSI - TULIPS - HYACINTHS 
GRAPE HYACINTHS 
STARS OF BETHLEHEM 
PEONIES - BEARDED IRISES 
BEARDLESS IRISES 


Narcissus Mixture for naturalizing, many va- 
rieties, $3.60 per 100, $33.00 per 1000. 

Tulips, grand mixture of late-flowering types, 
$2.00 per 100, $16.00 per 1000. 

Peonies, 12 all different, all labeled, $4.00. 

Distinction, the tallest and most exquisite of 
the Siberian Irises, 6 for $1.20, 12 for $2.09. 

Prices include delivery. 

Send for Catalogue of Named Varieties 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 
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After years of importing seed direct from Wat- 
kin Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting ex- 
clusively the finest resulting plants for con- 
tinued propagation, we offer seed excelled by 
none here or abroad. Mixed seed $1.00, named 
varieties $1.50, mixed named varieties $2.00 a 
package, baby seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. 
Send for descriptive folder. 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380 - - Portland, Oregon 








PANSIES -- DELPHINIUMS 


OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED, 600 seeds $1.09 


Many were disappointed last seas 
not able to supply the demand. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIU! 
$1.00 Per Packet M SEED 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS - - Canby, Oregon 


on for we were 
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S1LPHINIUMS 


FOR FALL PLANTING (Best Time) 
Hoodacres SELECTED and Classified, $1.00 
$10.00 per dozen. = 


Hoodacres UNselected, $3.50 per dozen, 
doz. $2.00. 


Also WREXHAMS—See Catalog 


CHAS. F. BARBER - Troutdale, Oregon 
Location on Columbia River Highway 




















HARDY 


WILD FLOWERS 


More than 100 uncommon varieties, 
over half of which are natural rock 
plants. Rare native Iris, Cacti, Yuccas, 
Succulents and Ferns. 


Write for descriptive list. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg . Texas 


TULIPS | 









































Per 100 
Macrospila, crimson scarlet______-- $4.00 
Gesnariana Major, salmon rose__-_~ 4.00 
Orange King, orange __________-_ 4.25 
Picotee, pure white, rose margin__- 3.50 
King Harold, deep blood red____--~~- 4.00 
Clara Butt, rose pink___- taal 3.50 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, purplish violet. 4.00 
Pride of Haarlem, scarlet red____-_~ 4.00 
Rev. Ewbank, silvery heliotrope___ 3.75 
Salmon King, rich salmon red___-- 8.50 
Cardinal Manning, lavender_____-~ 5.25 
Fairy Panorama, mahogany___-_---~ 5.75 
Bouton d’ Or, yellow________ _ 4.50 


Inglescombe yellow and Bouton d’ 
Or mixed,—lemon and buttercup 
| gee RE aetna Mier eee 3.50 


25 bulbs sold at 100 rate. 
Shipping charges prepaid on orders over 
$3.00. All varieties true to name. Stock 
quoted subject to prior sale. Terms, 
cash with order. 


Get your name on our Gladioli mailing list. 


COLEMAN GARDENS 











BOX 24 - MULTNOMAH, OREGON 
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JAPANESE CALENDARS FOR 1928 
Japanese Calendars for 1928 are 
™ They are larger than those 


of 1927 a entirely different design, and 


ore offered the same as before; 
Calendars of different design and 
rs to all present subscribers who send 
oe subscription to me at the regular 


rate of $2.00. 


My friends were so pleased with the 


f 1927 that I ordered 1928 
gram on had 1927 Calendars will 
be even better pleased. 

PRUNING SHEARS AS PREMIUM 


A really serviceable pruning shears 
may be had by present subscribers for 
the sending of a new subscription with 
remittance at the regular subscription 
rice of $2.00. This premium is a prac- 
Heal tool which will be a source of satis- 
faction, and it is fully guaranteed by the 


ufacturers. 
- MADISON COOPER 





Gardener Wanted 


Man with experience in agriculture, 
gardening, horticulture, and bulb 
raising; not necessarily in all, but a 
good general experience required. Young 
or middle-aged man preferred. An en- 
ergetic and competent man may find an 
opportunity to get into the bulb business. 
Address, with references, R. G. T. 
Care THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, 
New York. 





Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


This monumental work, edited by 
Liberty H. Bailey, known by everyone as 
a horticultural authority, gives complete 
information about the cultivation, geog- 
raphy, history, etc., of 15,000 species of 
plants, in 4,000 genera. Now offered in 


ANEW THREE VOLUME EDITION 


This new edition contains all the ma- 
terial that was contained in the old six 
volume edition, and there are many mat- 
ters that make this work indispensable 
to all who are concerned with plants and 
their cultivation. 


3,689 large pages, with more than 120 
plates, many of them colored, and with 
4,056 line drawings. 

The original price was $40.00 in the United 
States and $50.00 in Canada. 
volume edition is $25.00 in the United States and 
$30.00 in Canada. 

Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, 
Calcium, N.Y. 





INDESTRUCTO 


TRADE MARK 











j ‘abel Dablias, Gladioli, Cannas, etc., and know the varieties 
y Hert Spring. Labels last forever, writing always plain, No. 1 
4 fy ‘abel, wired, fastens to stem of Dablias or Glads, Ready for 
7 Use, also for trees and shrubs, $1,20 per 100, No, 51 for pot 
ts or garden use, stake 8 inches tall $1.75 per 100 No, 

. 10 inches tall $2.00 per 100. Postpaid. Samples sent ior 
% stamp, Folder Free, Sold by many seedsmen and nurs- 
@ymen, BALL & SOCKET MFG CO, West Cheshire, Conn, 
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AMATEUR DAHLIA GROWERS: We want ad- 
dresses of all growers who will have surplus 
tubers to exchange or sell next Spring. Send 
with your address list of varieties you are grow- 
ing this season and ask for our exchange plan. 


DAHLIA SECTION 


NATIONAL FLORAL EXCHANGE 
513 Cherry Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 





BULBS 


10 kinds Darwin Tulips mailed for 
20c and names of 4 friends who 
grow flowers. Will include free 
offer of the beautiful Madonna Lily. 
S. W. PIKE, Seedsman 
Dept. D. - - St. Charles, Ill. 

















What Makes PLANT LABEL soca? 
It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its marking, and must not girdle 
the Plant—-We Have It. 
Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
Station B - Cleveland, Ohio 














Dutch Iris Anemone 


Still time to plant the above. See August issue 
for descriptions. A small amount of Delphinium 
seed from Blackmore & Langdon’s Gold Medal 
strain at $2.00 per oz. prepaid. 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754 - 45th Ave. Southwest - Seattle, Wash. 








100 Majestic Darwin Tulips 
Postpaid $2.50 


We offer 10 various colors, top size bulbs, sep- 
arately packed and labelled at this unusual price. 
Act QUICKLY. SEND YOUR ORDERS NOW! 
CATALOG FREE. 

If Bulbs, upon receipt, are not what we claim 
them to be, we guarantee money back. 

Bartigon, Clara Butt, Dream, Europe, Gretchen, 
Le Notre, Madam Krelage, Pride of Haarlem, 
Prof. Rauwenhof, and Wm. Copeland. 


HOLLAND BULB CO. 
428 W. 35th Street - New York City 


BALES BARGAINS 


A WHOLE TULIP BED FOR A DOLLAR 


Two each of fifteen varieties of Tulips, all cor- 
rectly labeled for a dollar bill. If purchased 
separately this collection would cost twice this 
price. 

THIRTY BIG BLOOMING TULIP BULBS 
Embracing every color and every type: Early 
single and double Tulips; Tall Breeder and Dar- 
win Tulips; Cottage and Parrot Tulips. 

A RIOT OF COLOR IN YOUR 
GARDEN NEXT SPRING 
Just slip a dollar bill in an envelop right now 
while it’s fresh on your mind. Three collections 
for $2.75. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 

















Dr. B. R. Bales, Proprietor 
Circleville - - - Ohio 
12 nottyHocks 1:5° 


2 each of Pink, Rose, Yellow, Salmon, 
Crimson, Maroon 
FOR SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER PLANTING 


Strong Plants That Will Bloom 
Freely Next Summer 


Let me send you my free catalogue of Colum- 
bine, Hardy Phlox, Bleeding Heart, Delphinium, 
Canterbury Bells, Hardy Blue Salvia, Foxglove, 
Martensia, Hardy Lupine, Giant Mallow, Gail- 
lardia, Hardy Ageratum, Anemone, Hardy Aster, 
Sweet William and over 100 other kinds of 
Hardy Perennial Flower plants that live out- 
doors during winter, all of which may be planted 
during August and Fall and will bloom next 


summer: Pansies, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge 
plants, Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Grape, Currant, Gooseberry, Asparagus plants 


for September and October planting; Pot-grown 
Strawberry plants for August and Fall planting. 
Strong, healthy plants and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. 


HARRY B. SQUIRES - Hampton Bays, N.Y. 








RARE CACTI AND OTHER DESERT PLANTS 


Collection of 10 rare Cactii, blooming sizes 
$2.00 postpaid. One dozen beautifully pon oe 
Mexican bowls for planting Cactii, and the 
Cactii to plant them (18) for only $6.00, express 
collect. Rare Cactii with Mexican bowl $1.00 
postpaid. Illustrated catalogue, new issue, with 
package of mixed Cactus seeds for 25c postage. 
DESERT PLANT .COMPANY 
Station A, Box 95 - El Paso, Texas 








SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued ip 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere 
Annual! seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, Ohio 








Northern Grown Perennials 
AND WILD FLOWERS 
250 varieties for your selection. Our illustrated 
catalogue will be mailed to you on request. Will 
collect Wild Flowers from N. Wisconsin on re- 
quest. All colors Strawflowers for winter bou- 
quet ready. Write for prices. 
CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
Washburn, Wis. 


10 Old-fashioned 


PERENNIAL PLANTS FOR $1.00 


Delphinium, Sweet William, Coreopsis, Colum- 
bine, Gaillardia, Plantain lily, Rudbeckia New- 
manni, Spiderwort, Hardy Phlox and Hardy 
Chrysanthemums. 
PRUDENCE SEYMOUR GARDENS 
New Milford, Conn. 














BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 

Please state definitely what you intend to 

plant, as we issue several catalogs. 


NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Ruthertord - ~ - ~ 














CHOICE GLADIOLI 


The following and many other varieties will 
be offered in the fall: Pearl of California, Pfit- 
zer’s Triumph, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Gold Eagle, 
Minuet, A. E. Kunderd, Veiled Brilliance, Break 
O’ Day, Copper Bronze, Gertrude Errey, Golden 
a etc. First class stock. Write for price 
ist. 

SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN 
Route 6, Box 148 - Portland, Oregon 


Willamette Valley Bulb Co. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLUS 
“New Wrexham Delphinium Seed” now 
ready. $1.00 per pkg. 150 seeds. 


81st and Prescott Sts. 
W. R. HURST, Mgr. - Portland, Ore. 




















WEEKS’ ' 
Oregon Grown Gladiolus 


Get your name on our mailing list. About 100 
new and standard varieties to offer on our next 
season’s list. Do it now lest you forget. 

L. E. WEEKS 


Route 8, Box 54 - - Salem, Oregon 
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GLADACRES FLOWER FARM Sees Conan Dean) 
utstanding varieties, profuse bloomers, alr 
H. E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, N.Y. ao shrubs, own roots, BANKSI, pink, $4.60 re 
each; specimen plants, bore 50 to 100 blooms Ist A.G.S. 

. in 1927 $15.00 each. UKAREGI-OHI (Golden ntig Saas nt Trophy Wi 
rl é 0 alla a Center) carmine, $5.00 each. to get stock this spring. n not being : 
OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS Reserve your bulb , q 
Box 143 Sinking Spring, Penna. GELSER BRO uids now at reduced Prices, 
Catalog of Herbaceous Peonies on request. s. S Dalton, Ny © 





Growing Fine 




















sale , Visit New England’s : 
Glads for Fall Deliver Popular Gladiolyg 
Price list ready Oct. 1st, listing the a THE FARMER NURSERY Farm 
rare, also standard sorts. SEABROOK NURSERIES > 


1928 GLAD GUIDE LOUIS G. ROWE, Peel 


The story of Glads told in a new way. A prac- | 
tical guide for the growing of Glads. Colors by GLADIOLUS GROWERS Seabrook - New 


Ridgeway’s charts, blooming dates, ratings, 175 Varieties New and Standard Glads a 


comments, criticisms. Reserve your copy now. Y il . 
THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS Linden Hills Sta. - Minneapolis, Minn. the. eg si “fatroduet 
Shannon City Iowa leading hybridizers. 























re frost to 
tions from the 





ue 








TWO FINE PEONY COLLE a 
COL.NO.3 consists of 1 Baroness Sj 


* 
F. W. PAGE & SON $1.50, 1 Eugenie Verdier or Claire Dubole 
1 Mary Brand $2.50—for $3.50, postpaid, 
. COL. No. 4 consists of 1 Frances s Willard § 
Gladiolus Growers 1Reine Hortense $2.00, 1 Longfellow or B 


s Magnificent $4.00— 
Too much stress is placed on the quoted prices 5 po ened tg afer $750 postpaid. All. 


for these wonderful flowers. Quality is the one 1177 Abbott Rd., Buffalo, N.Y. paid. Aug. Iris offer still 7 ie $10.00, 
outstanding requirement the buyer should con- Peony and Iris catalogue oo Money gay 
sider. C. H. SMITH - Faribault, 
We only want a trial order and an opportunity 

for you to make comparisons. For prices, see } 
last month’s Flower Grower or write us for 
our price lists. 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS Peonies and Ir iSes Surplus Stock 


: fro 
Box 915 - Sioux Falls, S. Dak. We will soon be ready to quote on your vate Collections 
requirements for next fall. Keep us in ‘dle west. Superb, hard 
mind if you are going to need any. po — true to name. Write f 
cata oe, 
THE PFEIFFER NURSERY FIELDS 


IRIS 
Winona, Minn. 131 Lutz Ave., WEST LAFAYETTE, i 














The finest Peony growing section of the U.S. 























Member A.G.S. and C.G.S. 
ETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU Anyone who wants bound volumes to complete sets, is advised to get them now while the 


CORN BELT GROWN is good. They will soon be salable only as complete sets. 


Succession Special 


I am making the following Fall prices per 
dozen bulbs on the varieties listed below as a 


i ial, hd including 4 1 ‘ 
30 ‘Prepare Now for 
cession of bloom at a very low figure. 

L Ibs 1% inch » ll % inch 4 
aur args halts (LA inch 3°: moving omewise | AX Green Velvety Lawn, a Healthier 
I will gladly replace two for one. 

i » d Pp id. 

ee me en ee Garden and Luxuriant Shrubbery 
and over 5%, $15.00 and over 10%, $40.00 and 
over 15%. No substitutions. by anernne 


Bulbs Bblits. 
Per Doz. Per 
Captain Boynton $1.50 




















Crinkles —___ seis ___ 1.50 12! ai i fais Wd i Wisi 454 \ y hi gr if 1) ; 
Dr. F. E. Bennett - : ; 3.00 i 
Eliz. Tabor _— Rosh ___ 1.00 E 
Geraldine Farrar ? 7.50 4 
Giant ) ea F 
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ea The Perfected Fertilizer, 


Gold. Measure _____ -60 


a oe Insecticide, and Mulch. 


“= ST sceammaeatemaacie : REEN LIFE is made from carefully selected tobacco—rich in nitrogen 
eee 25 pe 4 ‘ ‘ ~ see Ps > ’ 
Lav. America ; 15 : phosphoric acid, potash, and nicotine. Spread it on lawns, putting greens 
Loe Angeles ----.-_.---.-. 1.50 : etc., using 100 lbs. of Green Life to approximately 500 square feet. Use t 


a jones —~ 4.95 f also on your flower and vegetable gardens and around bulbs, trees 


oe ee O. Patera... 16 ‘ shrubbery. 

Purple Glory —-_-_- iin, r GREEN LIFE protects all plant life from drouth, excessive cold and sudden 

ae — Douglas -.------ 1.56 ; thaws. It prevents the development of insect larvae, and is also effecti 
_ pee si css casa ‘ ; 

mad Fire ...___. _. BO : against worms and moles. 

Scarlet Wonder _____- -90 ° Unlike many fertilizers, GREEN LIFE is entirely free from weed seeds 


Twilight ------------------ _.50 : insect larvae and unpleasant odors. 


T. Za ee ’ 7.00 
dag: mn ' Prices F. O. B. Lancaster, Pa. 
Mr. W. H. Phipps_--------- 3.50 : $4.00 per 100 Ib. Bag—$60.00 per 2000 Ibs., packed in Bags 


Wm. G. Badger ----------__ 2. 200 Ask your dealer for GREEN LIFE. If he cannot supply you, send us hil 


No orders filled for less than $1.00; no item name with check, and we will ship to you direct. Write for descriptive leaflet 
less than 25c. Wholesale to growers and retail 


list gladly mailed upon application, including U N IF oO R M p R Oo D U C T S C oO M P A N VY 


150 other varieties. Many rare ones. 


J. H. HEBERLING . Reston, Dept. 115 - Lancaster, Pennsylvania 




















